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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@— 


HE news from Constantinople is almost disastrous. 
Information that “ disorders ’—that is, massacres insti- 
gated by authority—have occurred all over the Empire 
accumulates at the Embassies, and the numbers of the dead 
are now believed to reach at least thirty thousand. The mass 
of property destroyed amounts to millions, while the number 
of families left destitute is so great that in parts of 
Armenia and Anatolia the American and British residents 
apprehend actual famine. Nevertheless, the six Powers re- 
main inactive, and are inclined to wait till spring, in order 
that the Sultan should not be able to say that he has not 
had “time” to carry out his reforms. The Sultan, therefore, 
feels safe, and utilises his respite to publish reports saying 
that everything is quiet everywhere, to compel the higher 
Armenian clergy to acknowledge that their countrymen began 
the trouble, and to intrigue with individual Powers, especially 
Germany, which he thinks is disinterested. He delays his 
assent to a proposal for stationing twelve foreign gun- 
boats instead of six, within the Bosphorus, although even the 
Porte has remonstrated at this; but he still maintains that 
the concession would impair his dignity and irritate the 
Mussulmans. Everything, therefore, for the present is 
arrested, except, indeed, the hunger of the Armenians. 











A correspondent of the Daily News, in whom that journal 
evidently confides, draws an alarming picture of the con- 
dition of Syria. The Druses are said to be in revolt, and the 
Sultan has called out a kind of levée en masse to put them 
down. Some sixty thousand Mussulmans are, therefore, in 
arms in Syria, with few officers and no discipline—they 
cannot even march—and the Christians dread that a grand 
massacre is intended. They imagine that the Sultan in- 
tends to proclaim a Holy War, and ask why all the 
new regiments carry the green flag instead of the usual 
red flag, which marks Turkish domination. Jerusalem is 
crowded with rough soldiers, as is also Beyrout, where 
credit is suspended, and the whole population waits in 
fear. The dread of a Holy War is, we should imagine, a 
result of panic; but it is quite possible that the Reserves, 
who only get half their pay, and are under strong religious 
excitement, may break loose, in which case bloodshed on a 





addressed as “assassin.” M. Cavaignac admitted the suffer- 
ings and the deaths of three thousand five hundred men out 
of seventeen thousand, but attributed them not to M. Ribot, 
but to defects of organisation which the Government would 
correct, and to the absence of a Colonial army, which Govern- 
ment would raise, and which would include a transport 
corps of porters. He rejected the demand for a Com- 
mission of inquiry. The speech made a profound impression, 
as did a previous declaration by M. Berthelot that the Govern- 
ment would support the Queen in Madagascar, but that the 
treaty would be modified so as to increase French authority. 
An Order of the Day approving the declaration of the Govern- 
ment and congratulating the Army was therefore passed by 
412 to 66. So far the Bourgeois Cabinet has defeated all 
opposition. 


A debate occurred in the Italian Chamber on Thursday 
which enabled the Government to state clearly its position in 
the East. It is one of absolute accord with the other five 
Powers, and of menace to the Sultan, who was distinctly warned 
by the Foreign Minister, Baron Blanc, that the situation 
“remains troubled; ” that ‘“ Europe cannot allow herself to be 
exposed to a danger which a renewed outbreak would produce; ” 
and that, in particular, he would “make a mistake,” if he 
“added to his peculiar responsibilities in respect to these dis- 
orders,” the responsibility of declining to allow the Powers to 
increase their fleet in the Bosphorus. “ Peculiar responsi- 
bilities” is a happy and significant phrase; but we are getting 
rather sick of so many words. Shells, not words, are needed 
in arguments with Sultans. 


Two of the many trials to which Jabez Balfour was liable 
have ended this week in convictions. The two selected 
to be tried first were his conduct in regard to the Lands 
Allotment Company, and in regard to the House and Land 
Investment Trust, the accusation in the first case being 
falsifications of account, with intent to deceive, andin the 
second direct malversation. He was found guilty in both 
instances, and was sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude 
for each set of offences, one sentence to commence on the 
expiration of the other. Two of his alleged accomplices 
in the first case, Brock and Theobald, were also sentenced 
to nine months’ and four months’ imprisonment respectively ; 
and one, Dibley, was discharged, the jury disagreeing. 
The Attorney-General announced that the remaining charges 
against Balfour would not be proceeded with, and the 
Liberator trials may thus be considered ended. The 
sentence on the chief offender is universally approved, 
and produced a most unusual scene outside the Court. 
A very large crowd waited hours in the strect hungrily 
anxious to hear the sentence, and when it was announced it 
was received with a storm of cheers. Balfour, unlike most of 
his kind, betrayed multitudes of poor men, and was regarded 
with an amount of popular hatred not usually wasted ona 
swindler. 


The speech delivered in the French Chamber on Monday 


by M. Delafosse is noteworthy as marking the points at 
which thoughtful Frenchmen consider that their much-praised 
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administrative system breaks down. M. Delafosse, speaking, 
of course, in a general review of the Budget, maintained that 
taxation wasfar too heavy, the average being £5 a year per 
head of population, against £2 10s. paid by the German, and 
about the same amount paid by the Englishman. The demand 
of universal military service disturbed all careers and pulverised 
by equalising all classes of society, so that in twenty years 
French democracy would be all dust, and drive the country 
population into towns. Education was far too centralised, 
the uniform programme in the higher education in particular 
destroying all variety of instruction; and the weight of 
bureaucracy in general was far too heavy. The Republic, so 
far from diminishing official numbers, had increased them, so 
that there were now threc times the civilians employed under 
the Empire; and France was dying like China, of a 
plethora of mandarins. The House listened with interest; 
bat M. Delafosse might have added, had he chosen, that 
France is like China in another respect,—it seldom 
really changes anything. We have been hearing these 
arguments for nearly fifty years; but all that time the 
taxation has steadily grown heavier, the bureaucracy more 
numerous, the centralisation more complete. France has 
grown richer also, but it~has not grown more populous or 
more generally enlightened. The oddest fact, perbaps, is that 
while the general wealth bas enormously increased, and the 
numbers of the people are stationary, and all legislation 
tends to distribution, the “social conflict” becomes every 
year more and more embittered. That is certainly not the 
case in England, though it is in parts of "Germany and Italy. 


The extraordinary hatred of the Jews, which is developing 
into a passion both in Germany and Austria, was fully 
expressed on Saturday, in two speeches in the Austrian 
Reichsrath. In cne of them, Dr. Lueger, who, it must be 
remembered, was elected Lord Mayor of Vienna by a two- 
thirds majority, declared that the property of the Jews did 
not rightfully belong to them, but had been stolen from 
the people, and shonld be confiscated by the State, and 
then redistributed. If the present system continued, all 
the wealth of Europe would soon belong to the Roth- 
schilds, while not only the great landlords, but the very 
peasants, were in Jewish hands. Herr Schneider, in the 
same debate, went further, declaring that the Jews were a 
curse to the land which they “ unjustifiably ” inhabited, and 
demanding in so many words their expulsion from Austro- 


Hungary,—a demand in which he is supported, it is said, by | 


rapidly increasing associations all over the Empire. It is 
very doubtfal whether, if the Russians, Germans, Hungarians, 
and Austrians were appealed to by plebiscite, they would 
tolerate the Jews, or whether, when they expelled them, they 
would suffer them to remove or sell their property. There is 
a growing feeling of this kind in France also, and even in 
London the agitation against “pauper aliens” is chiefly 
supported by hatred of the Jews. We know of no clearer 
proof that, whatever the merits of democracy, its creed is not 
a religion of love. Jews everywhere are guests. 

A deputation from the Montrose Burghs has invited Mr. 
John Morley to come forward as the Radical candidate, in 
place of Mr. Shiress Will, Q.C., the sitting Member, who has 
announced his intention to retire. Mr. Morley was told that 
if there should be a contest, the constituency would defray 
its expense without calling on him; and in reply, Mr. Morley 
states his “ willing” acquiescence, “though I should not have 
been sorry for some further extension of my leisure.” It is 
very likely that the seat may not be contested, and we should 
rather hope that it will not be. Mr. Morley, as the most 
sincerely and deeply convinced Home-ruler in the late Govern- 
ment, and the one leader in the Opposition ranks who has been 
compelled to master, and has mastered, most of the very many 
Irish questions which are sure to be discussed in the present 
Parliament, ought to be in the House; and as he is willing to 
be there, we should be sorry to think that the Unionists 
would oppose him. Whether it was worth his while to give 
up literature for barren discussions of political questions the 
issues of which are not likely to be very much affected even 
by his knowledge and earnestness, we do not know. But we 
can well understand that having pledged himself so deeply 
as he has done to the Irish party, he might think it hardly 
honourable to neglect any good opportunity of returning to 














the war. And, no doubt, he is greatly consoled for this early 
opportunity of duing so by the combativeness of a born debater, 


Yesterday week Mr. Balfour, in replying to a toast of his 
health, given at a banquet at the Manchester Conservative 
Club, remarked that out of the 70 seats in the counties of 
Lancashire and Cheshire 61 had been filled by Unionists. In 
the great neighbouring county of Yorkshire, the proportion 
is very different; and we should much like to know the reason, 
of this difference,—a difference that has been notable for very 
many years. In fact, Yorkshire, Darham,and Northumberlang 
are always distinguished from Lancashire and Cheshire by 
their much more Radical bias ; while Lancashire and Cheshire. 
seem to love the principle of authority, and to feel little 
fascination for mere unqualified liberty. This can hardly be 
due to mere difference of occupation, for parts of Yorkshire, 
—and the most Radical parts,—are almost as much of factory 
districts as the greater part of Lancashire. Nor do we think 
it likely that racial differences would explain it. But probably 
the Yorkshiremen, and the men of the Border, have always 
been more disposed to a somewhat wilful individualism than 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and to much more solitary habits,. 
so far as solitary habits are possible to them ; while Lancashire 
and Cheshire have preferred much more fully organised 
societies. Anyhow, there is a very definite difference in 
political bias between the three Northern counties and the 
great North-West, with its merchant princes and its large 
manufacturing industries. 


A very important Wesleyan deputation waited on Lord 
Salisbury on Wednesday to impress upon him the wrongs 
which Wesleyan children suffer in the denominational 
schools of the Church of England, where they must 
either renounce all religious teaching, or accept that of 
Anglican teachers, who sometimes insist on teaching as 
Anglicanism what is really sectarian sacerdotalism, em- 
bodied in very narrow doctrine, and not embodied in the 
Church Catechism. Of course that is a wrong which the 
Church authorities ought to set torights. We do not know why 
Mr. Gace’s Catechism is allowed to supersede the Church Cate- 
chism in Church-schools, But that must be quite an anomalons 
case. The substantial difficulty is that, as Lord Salisbury 
said, the Wesleyans are not contented that Church-schools 
should really be Church-schuols in the same sense in which 
Wesleyan schools are really Wesleyan schools: they want a 
truncated Anglicanism, or, as Lord Salisbury called it, a torso 
of the Anglican creed, to be substituted for the complete form, 
because it might suit Wesleyan children and perhaps Congre- 
gational children a little better; and yet they do not choose 
to avail themselves of the Conscience Clause, and keep their 
children away from the religious teaching altogether. That 
does not seem to us a difficulty for which there is any adequate 
remedy. Anglican schools ought to have the religious teaching 
directed by really Anglican authorities, though no children 
who are not Anglicans should be forced to attend it. 


Canon Clayton shows, in a letter addressed to Monday's 
Times, what Mr. J. S. Brownrigg, the secretary to the 
National Society, shows still more conclusively, in a letter to 
the Times of last Wednesday, that nothing can be further 
from the mark than to speak of the voluntary subscriptions 
to the National schools as a diminishing quantity. Canon 
Clayton shows that the voluntary subscriptions, which in 
1870 amounted to only £428,419, amounted last year to 
£808,553, or very nearly double. Nor did this include 
the whole sum raised. What the Duke of Devonshire 
probably meant by saying the other day that the volun- 
tary subscriptions amounted to “a diminishing sum,” was 
that the sum per scholar had diminished, which is true, not 
because less had been subscribed,—much more had been sub- 
scribed,—but because the number of children attending these 
schools had so vastly increased. In 1870, the average 
attendance at these schools was 1,152,339, while in 1894 it 
was 2 448,037. Thus, while the voluntary subscription had 
not quite doubled, the average attendance had a good deal 
more than doubled. The Secretary to the National Society 
shows in his Wednesday’s letter that the total sum spent 
out of private pockets in maintaining the schools was 
in 1894 very little short of a million of money, if not 
fully that amount. We cannot think that, without reference 
to the great cost of the buildings and plant, this is an 
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annual sum which the people of this Kingdom either would or 
could afford to dispense with and to replace, quite unneces- 
sarily, by an increase in the rates. 


On Wednesday afternoon, a meeting was held in the 
Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a memorial to the late Professor Huxley, 
the eminent biologist and the founder, as we may call him, 
certainly the namer, of the growing company of Agnostics. 
He deserves to be remembered, for he was, in his own way, 
one of the greatest forces of our generation; and asa member 
of the London Schocl Board, he did a good deal, in spite of 
his own doubts, to encourage the reading of the Bible in our 
elementary schools,—probably the most impressive of the in- 
fluences which they diffuse. The Duke of Devonshire, as Lord 
President of the Council of Education, under which Professor 
Huxley had, in his laborious life, worked in so many important 
Commissions, took the chair, and enumerated his great services 
to science and to the well-being of his fellow-citizens ; and after 
a speech from Professor Michael Foster, Lord Kelvin followed 
with a cordial and generally just eulogy on the great qualities 
and the indefatigable labours of the equally original and 
popular biologist, but Lord Kelvin added what we think was 
a nistaken tribute to his “contributions to thought in respect 
of theology,” describing them as of a character which would 
put Huxley’s “name and fame in a very high position indeed.” 
They were, no doubt, contributions of great vivacity and that 
displayed much reading, but of little judgment and no impar- 
tiality. Mr. Balfour’s speech was the best, for he treated Pro- 
fessor Huxley as the ablest and most effective of the exponents 
of Darwin’s evolutional doctrines. Mr. Leslie Stephen touched 
effectively on Huxley as a spokesman of the Agnostics mili- 
tant, and described him as one who, in the words of the Biglow 
Papers, could not be matched “for putting in a downright lick 
between the eyes of humbug,” which was quite true, though 
it should have been added that he sometimes missed his aim, 
and struck a hard and wild blow at thinkers wiser than him- 
self, But the meeting ended in the determination to erect 
a statue to Huxley in the Museum of Natural History, and to 
strike a medal in connection with the Royal College of Sar- 
geons. None of his admirers said, what we believe to be true, 
that if Huxley had chosen to devote his great gifts to political 
life, he might have proved a very unique and potent force in 
Parliament. 


On Wednesday Lord Halsbury opened the Winter Session 
of the Royal Society of Literature by an interesting paper on 
poetry. The drift was rather to minimise (we think, even 
excessively) the significance of metre and rhyme, and to treat 
prose as in a very large degree the instrument of poetic 
thought. No doubt it is, but rhythm and rhyme add so 
much, not merely by charming the ear, but by defining the 
form, and bringing out the mutual relations and adaptations 
of the various elements in all imaginative conceptions, that we 
do think poetic thought without rhythm and rhyme, is like a 
soul without a body, a wandering spirit seeking in vain for 
any adequate organ of expression. Lord Halsbury concluded 
with a very just and wise attack on sensual poetry, in which 
the sensual element drowns the true ideal spirit of poetry. 
Doubtless it is true that poetry is essentially one of the 
upward forces of our nature, and that when its magic is 
used to lay to sleep or paralyse those upward impulses, 
there is a painful consciousness of perversion,—of the abuse 
of a divine gift,—as if wings were used only to help in crawling 
on the earth, or to stimulate the appetites. We should have 
liked a fuller report of Lord Halsbury’s interesting address. 


The Duke of Devonshire received a deputation on Thursday 
in favour of the proposal to establish a new teaching 
University of London, and to unite that University with 
the present examining University, as was proposed by the 
recent Commission. The Duke is evidently very friendly to 
the proposal, but also very anxious (and wisely anxious) to 
conciliate those who think that the administration of the new 
teaching University will be more or less inconsistent with 
the administration of the present examining University on 
the old principles, and may end in spoiling the latter without 
succeeding in giving to London a very much higher array of 
efficient teachers. The friends of the new teaching University 
evidently fear that Convocation will very probably defeat 
their wishes, and, if allowed, veto their plans. However that 





may be, the Duke is surely mistaken in saying that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will not in this case be the lion 
in their path. We should think itis very likely that he will 
be. For it will be quite impossible to establish the desired 
staff of teachers without a very large contribution te 
the expenditure of the University from public resources. 
Even if Convocation and the teachers work together with 
the most admirable unanimity, it would be impossible to 
set on foot a great staff of brilliant teachers without great 
resources for the brilliant payment of the brilliant men 
required. 


The University of St. Andrews prefers the Marquis of Bute 
to the Speaker who so recently resigned the Chair of the House 
of Commons,—Viscount Peel,—for their new Rector. Lord 
Bute obtained 120 votes to 80 given to Lord Peel. We sup- 
pose that Lord Bute’s unquestionable Caledonianism had a 
good deal to do with the matter. Or wasit that the students of 
St. Andrews wished to know what a great Catholic would say 
of the ideal aims of a modern University? We should 
hardly have expected that from a Scotch constituency. For 
our own part, we should have been very glad to have heard 
Lord Peel—who, except as a very great and dignified political 
Judge, is hardly known to the English public,—speaking with 
perfect freedom to any great section of the rising generation, 
justas Carlyle spoke to the students of Edinburgh. Wehear 
what all sorts of Progressives with formulated doctrines of 
their own say to the rising generation. We should like to 
have heard what a great Moderate who has watched the war- 
fare of parties in the House of Commons thinks of the hopes 
of the present generation, and the best way of securing their 
fulfilment. 


We regret to record the death of Lord De Tabley, one of 
the very few poets among the present aristocracy. He 
died yesterday week. His first poem, “ Philoctetes in 
Lemnos,” was probably his best, and a very fine study in 
the Greek school. But both the volumes of shorter poems 
which he published within the last few years,—one of them 
scarcely a year ago,—contained some true poetry. Before he 
succeeded to the peerage he contested Mid-Cheshire, as a 
follower of Mr. Gladstone, in 1868; but before the counties 
had received household suffrage, which did not occur till 
seventeen years later, a Liberal had little chance in Mid. 
Cheshire, and he was defeated. His poetry was most 
successful when he dealt with classical subjects, but he 
wrote a very impressive poem on the subject of Jael the 
wife of Heber the Kenite, though it cannot be said that it 
breathed a very Hebrew spirit, or in any way embodied the 
temper of Deborah’s great song. Lord De Tabley took a 
high place among the poet minores of the day. And indeed, 
except Lord Houghton’s, and the Duke of Argyll’s, we cannot 
at present recall any other name in the House of Lords which 
has even put ina claim to be that of a poet atall. The peerage 
expires with him. 


The German Government is trying to solve the agricultural 
problem by encouraging the production of beet. <A tax, ex- 
pected to yield £1,570,000 a year, is to be laid on the importation 
of sugar, and of this amount £1,000,000 is to be expended in 
tripling the bounties on home-grown beet-sugar. This will, it 
is believed, so stimulate the cultivation that over-production 
is feared, and the amount grown on each farm will therefore 
be fixed by Government inspectors. Any sugar produced in 
excess of that will be specially and heavily taxed, and the 
proceeds reserved to make up any deficiency in the bounty 
fund. It is believed that under this scheme the price of 
sugar will rise 30 per cent, while of course exporting 
facilities will be greatly increased, the bounty enabling the 
farmers to sell to exporters cheaply. The whole scheme ia 
one of Protection in its worst form, but it will probably be 
rejected by Parliament. 





We ought to record a fact very creditable to France, which 
is endorsed by English witnesses. The Hovas. did fight a 
little when Antananarivo was attacked, but, nevertheless, when 
the French got in, they maintained perfect order. There was 
neither pillage nor massacre, and the foreigners in particular 
were carefully protected. All food taken was paid for, and 
the people seeing this, brought in supplies freely, and ina 
few hours life was proceeding in the capital much as usual. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 107}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


THE POSSIBLE EXTIRPATION 
ARMENIANS. 


Sere have a great difficulty in believing 

that the dominant party in Yildiz Kiosk intend, or 
at least intended till Europe interfered, the total destruc- 
tion of the Armenian people. It is impossible, they say, 
to kill out a nation, even if it only numbers a million; no 
one, they secretly think, would be wicked enough to make 
such an attempt, and they never give up the hope that the 
Armenians, driven to despair, would defend themselves as 
Montenegrins do. The first argument has, if by extirpa- 
tion you mean wholesale slaughter, something to be said 
for it. It is nearly impossible to kill all the people of 
any race which has once become civilised enough to 
be aware of its danger, for the people either fight, 
and in defensible places win the battle, or they fly, 
and, after incredible hardships, some survive. It is 
not quite impossible, for Genseric and his Vandals 
probably did kill out the whole civilised populaticns of 
Northern Africa, and the Arabs must have killed more 
than one or even two millions of the older population of 
Egypt, but still extirpation in its literal sense is an 
extremely difficult work, and, except in the cases quoted, 
has probably never been carried out in the literal 
meaning of the word, the one apparent case, the total 
disappearance of the highly civilised Cambodians, having 
probably been due either to a long-continued drought, 
or to an outburst of malarial disease, such as emptied 
and desolated for ever the splendid city of Gour, the 
eld capital of Bengal, whose sculptured ruins still 
oceupy square miles of soil. If, however, by extirpation 
the speaker means destruction as a people, thus in- 
cluding dispersion as well as slaughter in his survey, the 
impossibility disappears. The Saxons probably “ de- 
stroyed” the Britons in that fashion; and Titus, the 
“ delight of the world,” certainly in that fashion “ ex- 
tirpated ” the Jews, who never again became a people, or 
attempted to cultivate the soil of their own land. The 
Spaniards, in that sense, “extirpated” the Moors, who 
had risen to a high civilisation, the few who remained 
in the Peninsula being absorbed in the white popu- 
lation, especially in Algarve, the southern province 
of Portugal, and disappearing finally from human ken. 
It would not only be possible, but easy, for the Ottomans 
to destroy the Armenian people in this way, for a third of 
them at least are scattered through the Empire, and can 
be massacred in detail, and the remaining two-thirds, if 
sufficiently persecuted and slaughtered, would fly, as the 
whole upper class is flying, into Russia. They were great 
soldiers once, but they are not fighters now; they are as 
visible among Mussulmans as goats among oxen; they 
have no arms, and their efforts at self-defence are as futile 
against weapons of precision as those of the fighting Aztecs 
against Cortez’s mail-clad cavalry. The operation would 
not take two spring seasons; after which the relics of the 
Armenian people would be wanderers ,perhaps for ever, over 
earth, or perhaps, being Christians and full of industrial 
capacity, would be absorbed among the multitudes who 
now populate Southern Europe. It is, as we conceive, 
quite one of the chances of the present day that the ancient 
Armenian people, who are as Aryan as the ancient Persians 
or ourselves, may pass from the face of earth, dying 
finally of Turkish violence and European betrayal. 

The second reason for doubting the occurrence of such 
a calamity, the impossibility of believing that any one 
should form such a design as extirpation, has no founda- 
tion whatever. There is no reason for believing that 
Titus was a worse man than Abd-ul-Hamid; and he 
carried out to its logical conclusion towards the Jews 
precisely the policy which the Sultan is carrying out 
towards the Armenians. Ferdinand of Aragon was in no 
way worse than most Princes of his time, and he 
relentlessly carried out the expulsion of the Moors. 
Philip II. procured a decree from the Inquisition sen- 
tencing to death the whole Protestant population of the 
Netherlands. He was probably a specially bad man, but 
Louis XIV. was not, and he treated his Protestant sub- 
jects precisely as the Sultan is now treating the Armenians. 
Even in our own time a great Christian Sovereign has 
begun the expulsion of three millions of Jews, and only 
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this week two orators in the Austrian Parliament de. 
manded the deportation of the same race in tones 
which indicated that if the work were accomplished by 
mob violence—which would involve massacre—they at 
least would not be displeased. There is no reason why 
a Sultan should be more merciful than these men, 
and one strong reason why he should not. He probably 
shares to the full the impression of his Mahommedan 
subjects, that the Armenians are guilty of treason, and 
have become a danger to Islam. He knows, it is true, 
that they do not rise in insurrection, but he believes that 
they are appealing to the foreigner, and that it is in con- 
sequence of their hostility that European squadrons 
are gathering in menace on his coasts. Under those 
circumstances he, as Khalif, is not only entitled to 
“restore order,” but is bound to do it, and may very 
easily, as Mahommedan and as Turk, believe as Titus 
believed, that the interest of the Faith or of the Empire 
requires a policy of extirpation. That those around him 
believe this is patent on the face of things, and it is pro- 
bable that the ordinary Ottomans believe it too, for they 
have the instinct of a dominant caste, they see how 
Armenians hate them, and they know that whenever they 
are threatened, their Christian subjects appeal to Europe 
with more or less success. That the Armenians are com- 
paratively rich and pleasant to plunder is true too, as a cor- 
respondent of the Times argued on Tuesday ; but the grand 
motive of the massacres is not greed, but hatred, hatred like 
that of Ferdinand for Moors, Louis XIV. for Huguenots, or 
Dr. Lueger for Jews. There is no hope for Armenians in 
the second argument; and none in the final one that they 
can resist. They cannot resist effectually. Englishmen 
could not, if they were disarmed, undrilled, and surrounded 
at once by a regular and most formidable soldiery, and by 
a hostile and well-armed mob. You might as well 
expect the Jews to resist in Russia, or the gipsies in 
Roumania, or the Catholics in Great Britain. They 
have not the means to resist, and if they do, they are 
only crushed more completely and more quickly, for 
though the Regulars do not interfere at first, they will 
not stand by and see their co-religionists defeated by men 
whom they regard as “risen” and ungrateful slaves. The 
Americans would not assist blacks against whites in a 
local riot, and the hatred of the Turk for a Christian 
subject who disobeys is deeper than the hatred of an 
American for an “insolent” black, for he thinks he is 
justified by his creed, which the American does not, and 
he has a fear that his opponents may find foreign 
protection, from which the American is exempt. In 
plain English, the Armenian, having once aroused Otto- 
man jealousy as well as hate, must either be protected 
from the outside, or he will perish. 

Our people will understand the whole situation if the 
Macedonians should rise in insurrection, and be put down 
as the Armenians are being “ put down.” The sympathy 
of Europeans and Asiatics is so imperfect, that even the 
modern passion of pity grows cold when the victims belong 
to the latter continent. The Japanese massacre of the 
Chinese in Port Arthur hardly stirred Europe more than a 
great railway disaster would have done. The great perse- 
cution of the Jews in Russia was no doubt condemned, 
especially by religious persons, but it woke none of the 
passionate feeling aroused two centuries before by the 
cruelties inflicted on the Huguenots of France. Not only 
were the flying Hebrews not welcomed here as the 
Huguenots, who were fed, comforted, and subsidised, but 
the mass of the population objected to their coming, 
sulkily declaring that Russian Jews were a dirty lot, and 
would bring down the general rate of wages. Even for 
these Armenians, though the existence of treaties and a 
general horror of Turks wakes in this country a cer- 
tain energy of denunciation, the general sympathy is 
imperfect, the subscriptions for the ruined come in 
in driblets, and many of the journals are willing to 
believe not only that Armenians are disagreeable 
folk—which is true enough of classes among them, they 
often displaying the Asiatic tendency to  insolence 
in prosperity—but that they are capable of rising volun- 
tarily upon Mussulmans, which is like saying that the 
Jews of our East-End are capable of organising a re- 
volt. The Macedonians, on the other hand, are as 
European as we are. Every blow struck will be realised 
all through Europe; and if the Macedonian women are 
treated as Armenian women have been treated, nothing 
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could save either the throne of the Sultan or the Osmanli 
caste. The mysterious comity of race will influence us as 
well as pity; and those who pity will not flush, but turn 
white round the lips as only Europeans do. Then, and we 
begin to fear not till then, we shall realise to the full 
extent what the Armenians have suffered and are suffering, 
and what the real danger is,—that they will be actually 
exterminated. 





THE MAGNETISM OF POLITICS. 


M* JOHN MORLEY is about to return to political 

life after the extremely short interval which has 
elapsed since his defeat at Newcastle. The Montrose 
Burghs will, no doubt, afford him the opportunity he 
desires. We do not doubt that from his point of view 
he is right. If he really believes, as he does, that 
the cause of Irish Home-rule is the cause of true peace 
and true Union between England and Ireland, it is fitting 
that it should have at least one earnest and able represen- 
tative in a House of Commons which, outside the Irish 
Radical party, has hardly any ardent believer in that cause, 
certainly none of Mr. Morley’s calibre. But the determina- 
tion of so considerable a writer and thinker, to fly back into 
the thick of political strife, as a moth flutters back into the 
candle, after he has felt how much he has suffered in the 
distractions of political war, and on the whole to how little 
purpose, is interesting and significant. He was, perhaps, 
the one statesman of the last Cabinet who did not feel 
that he had lost caste by his three years’ tenure of office. 
He had kept Ireland quiet, and had ruled it with a certain 
amount of success. Unionists, of course, hold, as we cer- 
tainly hold very strongly, that he succeeded so far as he did 
succeed, because he had all the powers of the present Union 
to help him, and not in any degree because he proposed to 
himself to annihilate those powers. But that is nothing 
to our present purpose. We are not going to return to 
the old and almost exhausted question whether he is right 
or wrong, but only to discuss what are the causes 
apart from political conviction which have brought him 
back, under circumstances so discouraging, to the battle. 
He has all the accomplishments of a great writer. He has 
every excuse, if literature could possibly furnish an excuse, 
for acquiescing in his defeat, and leaving the cause of 
Irish Home-rule to a future generation to revive, if haply 
it be really so sound and so just that the future can 
be trusted to revive it. Many men who had possessed 
Mr. Morley’s great literary gifts would, after his fifteen 
years’ experience of the weariness and the dust of hopeless 
battle, have returned with a certain sense of relief and 
thankfulness to their literary work, and would have 
rejoiced in the tranquillity of the old life. Not so Mr. 
Morley. Though he has endured more disappointment 
and more varieties of disappointment than fall to the lot 
vf most statesmen, disappointment at the miserable inca- 
pacity of his Irish protégés even more than at what he must 
regard as the perversity of his English adversaries, he 
is not disheartened. Turning away from the brilliant 
career which is open to him in literature, he goes back to 
the miserable confusions and the fruitless efforts of a 
strife which it would seem that mere politicians could 
wage with just as much (or just as little) effect, with 
an eager appetite, to us almost amazing. What is the 
secret of the craving which takes him back to it ? 

Of course it may be said to be an imperious sense of duty. 
Nor are we going to deny it. But such a sense of duty is quite 
inseparable from an equally strong sense of desire to per- 
form that duty. No man in his place could feel this duty 
to be obligatory upon him unless the eagerness for the fray 
gave him full assurance that he could adequately perform 
it. If his intellectual conviction that the cause of Irish 
Home-rule is the cause of liberty were ever so strong, he 
would not feel himself under a positive obligation to lose 
himself again in the din of battle, unless he had that deep 
craving for the “delight of battle with his peers” which 
alone qualifies a man for such feats of knight-errantry. 
What we want to know is whence that deep delight in battle, 
—and such chaotic battle too,—really comes? Mr. Morley 
is in most directions a profound sceptic ; a sceptic in the 
truest sense. Nobody knows better than he how to state 
the reasons against as well as for the dubious conclusions 
in which on most speculative subjects he is disposed to rest. 
If he saw it to be for his advantage, even as an Irish states- 
inan, to set forth the position of his opponents with regard 











to the question on which he is divided from them, with 
great candour and force, there is not one of those 
opponents who could do it better. It is not for want of; 
discerning the strength of the opposite side of the ease, 
that he cleaves so faithfully to his own side of it. If he 
had as much of the moral temper of the sceptic as he has 
of the intellectual qualifications for one who balances 
between opposite conclusions, he would certainly not sash. 
back to the battle with the ardour which he aetually, 
displays. But the truth is that Mr. Morley has all the 
temper of the eager combatant, with all the intelleetmal: 
furniture of the impartial thinker. He loves to breathe 
the air of battle, even though no one could expound beiter, 
— if he chose,—the reasons for expecting ultimate defeas 
as well as those for anticipating ultimate victory. 

This is the true secret of the magnetism of politics for 
not a few men of otherwise very speculative and impartial: 
minds. There is something of the same attraction for 
political strife in Mr. Balfour, though in him it appears to. 
be combined with less of the blind ardour of battle, than it. 
is in Mr. Morley. Here are two first-rate men, who, both 
of them seem to be possessed of large insight into the 
difficulties of confident belief, though the one always 
inclines towards revolutionising the world without any con- 
fidence that the revolution will be overruled by any higher: 
power, and the other towards keeping it in the groove of 
cautious progress. Yet both are attracted to politieal 
warfare by a delight in combat which seems singularly 
combined with their gift for a certain intellectual 
neutrality. We can understand Mr. Balfour better than we - 
can understand Mr. Morley, because at the centre of his 
mind there is cerf4inly a profound trust in the orderly super- 
intendence of human progress which suits his attitude as2. 
Conservative though progressive statesman. It is far less 
easy to understand the association of something like 
vehemently revolutionary sympathies, such as Mr. Morley 
in all his French, and in some of his English writings, 
displays, with a clear discernment of the case on the other 
side,—for Mr. Morley does not think that there is any 
ultimate reason for identifying the government of the 
world with his own principles. But even in the case of 
Mr. Balfour it is impressive and not without a certaim 
strangeness to find so much speculative balance of mind 
united with so much pleasure in the actual occupation 
and duty of the conduct of the battle. In Mr. Morley’s case 
it is still stranger, for he cannot rely on any superintend- 
ing power on the side on which he fights, and yet he can 
see, when he chooses, all the array of considerations whick 
make against him, quite as clearly as those which make - 
for him. 

The truth is, we suppose, thatthe magnetism of polities 
for minds of considerable speculative width, comes from 
the joy of warfare for its own sake, which inspires so many 
wills, without necessary relation to the intellectual eon- 
victions on which the minds of the combatants rest. 
Clough, in his “‘ Amours de Voyage,” descants powerfully. 
on the “ ruinous force of the will” in supplementing im- 
tellectual bias by an almost arbitrary fiat of its own. We 
are disposed to discern this “ ruinous force of the will” in 
Mr. John Morley’s eagerness for political combat on the 
revolutionary side. He discerns clearly all that can be 
urged on the Conservative side. No one discerns it 
better. But for all that he delights in the fray, and 
delights in it all the more when he finds himself advo- 
cating the losing side. Of no one can it be said more 
truly, “ Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.” He 
can understand fully all that makes for Conservatism, but 
he has a special joy in all that makes for the defeat of 
Conservatism, and for turning politics topsy-turvy. The 
magnetism of politics is not an intellectual magnetism. 
It is a fascination for the fray itself. And there appears. 
to be an even greater joy in the battle on the side of. 
revolution than there is on the side of Conservatism, for 
the revolutionist fights for the joy of the battle alone, for 
the delight of upsetting conventional assumptions whieh. 
irritate him, the Conservative of Mr. Balfour’s type, fights: 
as the servant and the minister of the power which has: 
conducted the long development of human civilisation. 





THE THREAT OF REPRESSION IN GERMANY. 


_— news from Germany is not good. Statements. 
reach us from all sides that a change has passed. 
over the Emperor’s mind with regard to Socialism, and 
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the kindred body of opinion which in Germany calls 
itself Social Democracy. At the commencement of his 
reign his Majesty imagined that he could cure Socialism 
as a State disease by improving the condition of all 
workmen, and he called a conference of European 
representative men to consider the subject. They 
gave him little more help than writers on economics 
have hitherto done, but he persevered in his efforts, 
and carried by a sort of dead heave the Bills ensuring 
damages to workmen injured while at work, and securing 
for a section of them pensions in old age. The artisans 
were greatly pleased by his demeanour; they called 
William IT. ‘the workmen’s Emperor,” and for a moment 
it seemed as if Socialism and Social Democracy had both 
fallen to adiscount. Very soon, however, the workmen 
found that the Emperor had not granted, as he could not 
grant, the things they really desired—namely, a higher 
minimum wage—this is the point at which the German 
industrial system breaks down — an eight-hours day, 
and aid while out of work; and the teaching of the 
Social Democrat leaders resumed its influence on 
their minds. At the last election nearly 600,000 
votes were thrown for the Socialist candidates of 
different shades, and their leaders openly boasted that 
they formed the largest single and homogeneous party in 
the State. They developed, moreover, a certain amount 
of statesmanship; fought against the steadily increasing 
anilitary expenditure; made a sort of agreement with 
Anti-Semitism, which is always and everywhere anti- 
capitalism ; and even agreed, though only by a majority, 
to conciliate the peasantry by withdrawing a grand 
clause in their programme,—namely, the nationalisa- 
tion of the land. The peasants, who are most of 
them freeholders, or tenants beyond eviction, are not 
going to put over themselves an irresistible and most 
penurious landlord. Whether, in addition, the Socialists 
began to advocate, as one of them advised, a determined 
propagandism in the barracks, we do not quite know, any 
such clause in their programme being, of course, studiously 
concealed; but two or three trials have seemed to in- 
dicate such an intention on their part, it not being likely 
that even devotees of the system would run so terrible a 
risk without sanction from the central organisation. At 
all events, the Emperor grew irritated with his dis- 
appointment and the evident intention of his enemies to 
secure a majority for Labour,—an irritation mani- 
fested in repeated speeches; his irritation was deepened 
very naturally by the Socialist address to French 
workmen protesting against the celebration of the anni- 
versary of Sedan; and of late he has seemed disposed 
to doubt whether repression, pure and simple, would not 
be wiser than conciliation. He has allowed the public 
prosecutors, for instance, to prosecute the mildest 
utterances of Democratic opinion, and to treat all 
criticism of his own acts, policy, or words, as lése-majesté. 
So zealous, indeed, are the police, and so severe the 
Judges, that at this moment liberty, even as it is under- 
stood in Germany, does not exist for the Press, and if we 
may judge by the Delbruck incident, it hardly exists for 
publicists at all. Moreover, he has allowed the police or 
ordered the police to seize, with every circumstance of 
insult and violence, all the private papers of the Social 
Democratic Committee, and of all its conspicuous members, 
whether past or present. The High Conservatives of 
Prussia, however, are not satisfied with these strong 
measures, and they press on their King advice which is 
best indicated in the following sentences, attributed by 
the Times’ correspondent to Herr Stumm, a great industrial 
magnate, and a confidant of the King :— 

“In connection,” he writes, “ with this recrudescence of police 
wetivity it may be interesting to quote, though one can only do so 
with all reserve, the language recently used at Saarbriicken, 
according to the Frankfurter Zeitung, by one of the Emperor’s 
most intimate friends, Herr von Stumm, the great industrial 
magnate, who both in and out of Parliament has always been one 
of the most outspoken advocates of repressive measures. ‘All 
Socialist movements,’ he is said to have declared, ‘ whether they 
are called Christian, Social, or by any other name, only bring 
grist to the Social Democratic mill and promote revolution. For 
my part I shall do what I can to avert from Germany such a 
, disaster as a revolution must be. Iam going to join the Em- 
i peror's shooting party on Friday, and as I know that his Majesty 
shares all my views in this respect, I shall do my best to impress 
upon fm the necessity of using force, regardless of consequences, 
even if *2 zeads to a life-and-death struggle.’” 


It is not, of course, proven that the Emperor is intending 








to appeal to forces outside the Constitution; but it seems 
certain that, within its limits, his Majesty has broken 
finally with the Democratic party, and that he has no 
longer any hope from measures of amelioration. 

That is bad news. It is of the highest moment for 
Europe, both for the present and for the future, that the 
organisation of Germany should be strong, and a war 
between the Emperor and a great section of his people 
would, even if the war were conducted constitutionally 
through statutes, seriously weaken it. He would not, to 
begin with, carry all the smaller States with him, Baden, 
for example, a most loyal State, would be certain to resist, 
as probably would Bavaria and the Free Cities, and their 
example would intensify the irritation in Prussia. He 
would find it most difficult to carry any new financial 
Bills in the Parliament, and he would be exposed to 
a volley of criticism within the Reichstag which he 
could scarcely suppress without avowedly prohibiting 
the sittings of that body, and thus assuming auto- 
cratic power within the entire Empire. The Liberals, 
though not Socialists, share in their disgust at purely 
repressive laws, while the Conservatives would make their 
support depend, as they have already threatened, upon 
measures the immediate and direct effect of which would 
be to raise the price of food and thus furnish the Socialists 
with a new army of recruits, who would plead before the 
tribunals hunger as a final excuse. Even in Prussia itself, 
where loyalty is so powerful and the bureaucracy so strong, 
pure repression carried out to its logical extreme, must 
sooner or later weaken the Executive. The Prussian people, 
including even the High Conservatives, are no longer pre- 
pared to be sentenced by administrative order. Yet the 
first piece of machinery to break down would in a case 
like this be the jury system ; the second being the system 
of direct taxation, which could not be collected by soldiers 
or in face of a widely diffused spirit of resistance. 
Combinations on the Continent are not dependent on 
the Press, and the Emperor-King would find himself in 
the position of a master whose hands, without specify- 
ing their particular grievance, have silently struck 
work. The immense and indeed irresistible strength of 
the Army, upon which politicians like Herr Stumm rely, 
only adds to the weakness of the State when quietly defied, 
for it compels all the recalcitrant to adopt and confine 
themselves to passive resistance, which there is no punish- 
ing. The very soldiery will not approve firing on unarmed 
men, while every external enemy of Prussia will declare 
that divided as she is by internal quarrels, the hour has 
at last arrived for a great endeavour to reverse the last 
decision of the battlefield. All the causes in fact which 
led to the defeat of the Culturkampf will be present once 
again, with this great aggravation, that the number of 
Catholics did not increase, while with every outburst of 
persecution the number of Social Democrats goes up by 
leaps and bounds. The Government, in fact, is repeating 
its old mistake, and endeavouring to use artillery against 
a danger which if not spiritual is at least purely 
intellectual. You can no more kill a thought with a 
bayonet than you can a dogma. 

The change in the Emperor’s policy is the more to be 
regretted because it is synchronous with a change in the 
attitude of the Socialists in the direction of common-sense. 
They are, we quite admit, increasingly foolish in the direction 
of international altruism, as they were sure to be when 
military requirements pressed so heavily on their wages ; 
but the Emperor need not have regarded that. That is a 
sentimentality. Nations are very sweet-minded until they 
are threatened, after which they postpone obedience to the 
Gospels. There would not be ten men in Germany who, 
if the Fatherland were invaded, would hesitate to march, 
because on true Socialist principles “a country can have 
no frontiers.” Even Quakers pay war-taxes, doubtless 
under mental protest; and the Socialist soldiery would 
march with the rest, fire volleys like the rest, and if fired 
upon would, like the rest, become for the time being at 
once courageous and vindictive. As for internal policy, 
the Socialists and Social Democrats were just splitting 
off from each other, the purer fanatics refusing to give 
up the clause about the land, while the leaders were 
quarrelling furiously, and threatening to form parties 
of their own. The party cannot die until there is 
more freedom in Germany and a higher rate of mini- 
mum wages; but it can very easily be split into 
groups, which are even now only held together by 
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the strong hoop of the State persecution. That pro- 
cess, of course, will stop “till this tyranny be over- 
past.” We trust the Emperor will be better advised, 
and will revert to his earlier and wiser idea that the 
removal of grievances—so far, at least, as they can be 
removed—ought to precede a resort to force; but we 
confess that the symptoms at present are not very cheer- 
ing. His Majesty should remember that it was not a 
Socialist or even a Liberal, but a Tory loyalist and 
aristocrat who uttered the celebrated mot, “ You can do 
anything with bayonets except sit on them.” 





JABEZ BALFOUR. 


fer sentence of fourteen years’ penal servitude on 
Jabez Balfour is a heavy one, being practically, for 
aman of his years, imprisonment for life; but few will 
feel in their hearts that it is an unjust or severe one. He 
did not swindle on impulse or under pressure of need, 
but systematically, artistically, in the hope of making a 
fortune, or at least of living in luxury during the whole 
of his life. An experienced Judge once said to the present 
writer that in his judgment forgery was the least forgivable 
of crimes, because the forger must always be intelligent, 
always sober at the moment of crime, and always fully 
aware that he was robbing the blind. Jabez Balfour was, 
when he committed the offences for which he was sen- 
tenced on Thursday, an exceptionally intelligent man, a 
perfectly sober one, and a man with quite enough know- 
ledge of the classes he plundered to know that the source 
of his security was their blindness. He might, as far as 
the feebleness of his victims was concerned, as well have 
stolen coppers out of a blind man’s tray. Besides, the 
moral question is not the only one in the matter. Grant 
that Jabez Balfour was no worse than any ordinary 
thimble-rigger, and still society has a right to defend itself 
from any grave dangers; and if its happiness and security 
are threatened on a great scale, it has a right to strike 
hard in self-defence. That is the justification, the full 
justification, of capital punishment in cases of treason or 
mutiny, though the traitor may be in character a Lord 
Derwentwater, or in conduct a man like the leader of the 
mutiny at the Nore. We cannot have enterprise im- 
peded, business degraded, and innocent families ruined by 
the shoal, in order that men like Jabez Balfour and his 
accomplices may fatten, even though it would be possible 
to pick out worse men than they. It is easy to talk of 
scapegoats, but society has no divine insight, and can 
only punish those whom it can catch and can prove to be 
legally guilty. There are scapegoats in all the crimes 
which demand a group for their perpetration, and the 
community is fortunate when it can catch the chiefs or cut 
down the pivot-man upon whose brain the evil scheme has 
turned. Very often it cannot; but that does not alter its 
right to punish those whom it can reach. There may be 
no moral right to punish at all, the evil and the good 
being alike playthings of a blind Fate; but human 
beings, if they reject that monstrous theory, can only use 
the intelligence they have, and are certainly guiltless if 
they intend justice, give fair-play in the way of defence, 
and do not demoralise themselves by inflicting penalties 
in excess alike of the offence and the danger. 
_ To our minds, the one objection to the present sentence 
1s its comparative uselessness. The next man who wishes 
to play the same audacious game will not be deterred by 
Jabez Balfour’s fate. He will say that the criminal lived 
many years in luxury ; that it took the whole power of the 
British Government exerted in earnest and persistently to 
arrest him ; and that he, the imitator, would hide himself 
much more carefully, or being traced would leave this 
world at once to try his fate in another. Jabez Balfour 
must have known perfectly well the fate of many men 
like himself, and one swindler at least in England was 
actually encouraged by his example to make a final daring 
coup, and like him fly from the penalties he had incurred. 
The plain truth is that our modern habits of working 
through associations, of doing everything on a be- 
wildering scale, and of so perfectly keeping accounts, 
that even when they are produced only trained ex- 
eas can understand them, encourage swindling on the 
tgest scale, while multiplying greatly the chances 
of impunity. How are a thousand simple folk, starving 
on 22 per cent., to detect the artistic fraud upon which the 
plausible promoter, who promises 20 per cent., relies for 








his ill-gotten profit? They can distrust the man who 
cants? Yes; and the next thief will be a man who re- 
pudiates cant, who avows that he desires luxury, if not 
vice; but assures the victim that if he will only trust him 
he can make 20 per cent. for him without a shadow of 
risk. People talk as if it were always the hypocrites who 
succeed in plundering the people; but any experienced 
broker knows that it is often men of a very different class, 
—men who do not profess even respectability, but who do 
profess, and sometimes possess, financial skill. What we 
want is some method of stopping such men in mid career ; 
and it is not to the credit of the sagacity of the country 
that an effective check on company-making and company- 
management has not long since been provided. We donot 
believe it is impossible in the least. It would be easy, for 
instance, if Parliament chose to turn the accountants, 
who are now as important as solicitors or barristers, 
into a rigidly close profession, bound by certain rules of 
honour, and in return for the monopoly thus secured, 
which would be of great pecuniary value, to place them 
under severe liabilities, both professional and legal. Ap 
auditor who passed a suspicious account should be liable 
to professional ruin, as a solicitor is for embezzlement ; 
and if he had reason to believe it a false account, should 
be tried and sentenced as accessory to a fraud. It will at 
once be said that you would get no good auditors; but 
there is no force in the objection. You can get anything 
in this country if you grant pay and status, and the in- 
ability of auditors to ascertain facts is merely a pretext. 
under which they shield reluctance to abandon profitable 
work. They have only to question relentlessly, and resign 
if they are not answered. One or two resignations of 
auditors publicly announced and commented on would 
have prevented all the public losses in the Balfour con- 
cerns, by making acute persons averse to placing deposits 
in the hands of their managers, and by preventing the 
fictitious sales and valuations through which most of the 
actual stealings appear to have been carried on. They would, 
moreover, immensely embolden the honest Director, who 
exists in almost all Companies, but who, when he suspects 
anything wrong, has a trick of resigning in silence on the- 
ground of his many engagements. The obligations of the 
Chairman, who is a paid officer, should be made as severe as 
those of the auditor, and between them they could arrest 
at once any doubtful proceeding of the Board. Profes- 
sional experts could suggest, we doubt not, even stronger 
checks, the truth being that the obstacle to reform is not 
the practical one that the prevention of fraud is impos- 
sible, but the feeling of business men that they had rather 
toleraie occasional fraud, by which they do not themselves 
suffer, than allow of so much interference either from 
Government or from scientific and controlled accountants. 
They want to run risks if they hke, and make strokes 
when they please, and they think that strict auditors 
would prevent them. Sometimes they would, no doubt, 
and so long as business men are dealing with their own 
money, we understand their argument, and in part accept 
it; but the State has to care for the millions of the blind. 
It is well that small investors should invest their small 
capitals in enterprise, fair that they should have a chance 
of business profits, beneficial that their money should not 
lie in old stockings; but such people need a protection 
which they do not receive. A hundred brigands like Jabez 
Balfour will read the account of his sentence and go on 
with their brigandage, deeming the risk amply compen- 
sated by their luxury and excitement. We want to tie a 
rope not round their necks, but round their ankles, 





THE WESLEYANS AND LORD SALISBURY. 


A ag position taken up with regard to the question of 

primary education by the deputation who waited on 
Lord Salisbury on Wednesday, on behalf of the Wesleyan 
Conference, is one which, to whatever criticisms it may 
be open, deserves a large amount of sympathetic con- 
sideration. There is an undeniable hardship in the 
case of Wesleyans, or other Protestant Nonconformists, 
strongly attached to the special principles of their own 
denomination, who live in a parish where the only 
elementary school is connected with the Church of 
England. They have to choose between submitting their 
children to instruction based on the assumption that they 
are born and baptised Anglicans, and highly calculated 
to secure that they shall grow up as such, and withdrawing 
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‘them from religious teaching altogether. In presence 
«of such a choice, it is no matter of surprise if the pro- 
yportion of cases in which the “conscience clause” is 
appealed to over the country at large is very small 
indeed. There is no need to assume that it is 
“made hot” in some way or other for children who 
are withdrawn from the religious teaching, and for their 
parents. That may happen here and there, and wherever 
ut does happen, the Church of England in that parish is 
disgraced. But the simple fact is that the devout Non- 
conformist prefers Anglicanism to Paganism, just as in 
similar circumstances we should hope that the devout 
Anglican would prefer Wesleyanism or Congregationalism 
to Paganism. The grievance, however, remains; and 
although we may believe that in many cases the denomina- 
tional conscience of hereditary Nonconformists is not so 
sensitive as to suffer severely from its pressure, we have 
uo right to assume anything of the kind. Potentially, at 
any rate, there is an aggrieved parent wherever there is a 
‘Nonconformist parent in a parish possessing none but an 
Anglican school. To what numerical extent the grievance 
prevails is a question not easily answered, because of the 
fact referred to by Lord Sulisbury in his kindly and 
judicious speech on Wednesday, that Nonconformists have 
always resisted any proposal for a religious census. It is 
reasonable to believe that in the great majority of parishes 
it is a small minority of the inhabitants who are potential 
sufferers from the present denominational distribution of 


‘ac iools. But there are parishes with only a Church 


sehool, in which Nonconformists, and even Wesleyans 
alone, are in a majority. Mr. Price Hughes told the 
Prime Minister of such a district in Lincolnshire, where in 
an Anglican school there were one hundred and eighty- 
eight children, of whom only forty-nine were Anglicans, 
and the remaining one hundred and thirty-nine Wesleyans, 
cand he added that the state of things thus indicated was 
by no means exceptional in that part of the country. We 
are very glad that Lord Salisbury at once frankly and fully 
recognised theexistence of the hardship laid before him, and 
expressed his earnest wish that it should be remedied if 
possible, though he gave no encouragement to the proposal 
embodied in the Wesleyan memorial for remedying it. 
‘That proposal is for “ the establishment of School Boards 
everywhere, acting in districts of sufficient area, and the 
placing of a Christian unsectarian school within reasonable 
<listance of every family.” With this suggestion, in order 
te do full justice to the policy of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, must be coupled the expression of opinion “ that 
there should be no increased grant of public funds, either 
from the local rates or from the public taxes, to denomina- 
tional schools, unless that increased grant is accom- 
panied by adequate and representative public manage- 
aent.” We are inclined, indeed, to believe that this 
latter proposal—which is identical with one carried, on 
the motion of Mr. Carvell Williams, at a meeting of 
the London Nonconformist Council on Monday—repre- 
sents the views of a different section of the Wesleyan 
Conference from that which finds expression in the 
previously quoted clause of their memorial. But the 
met result of the two would obviously be to set up 
schools at the expense not of the Wesleyans, but of 
‘the public, which in their religious teaching would be 
eatistactory to the Wesleyans, while placing, as a condi- 
tion of adequate public aid, heavy, and it might be 
crippling, restrictions upon the independent management 
of existing schools which have been founded, and are 
maintained, by Churchmen and Roman Catholics, for the 
purpose of securing that religious instruction, of the 
types which they respectively consider essential, shall 
be given. That we do not exaggerate the possible 
effect of the introduction of a “representative public” 
element upon the management of denominational schools, 
-even in the minds of some of the most religious sup- 
porters of that proposal, is apparent from the hesita- 
tion of Dr. Waller, the President of the Wesleyan 
Conference, when challenged on the point by Lord 
Salisbury. Having said that there ought to be a 
“public representation” on the management of every 
National school, he added, according to the Times’ report, 
~‘We are not satistied if they are all Churchmen.” The 
Prime Minister thereon remarked, “Thus the school 
would not remain a Church-school?” To which Dr. 
Waller’s reply was, “I am hardly prepared at the 
Zostant to say that that is the view I should take.” 











The Bishop of Hereford’s attention may be advan- 
tageously directed to this extremely interesting piece of 
dialogue. We sincerely respect the courage of that able 
prelate. It is difficult to stand as much alone as he does 
now. But surely before separating himself from his 
episcopal brethren, largely, as he explained in his letter 
to the Times last week, on account of the absence of an 

expression in the Anglican educational memorial of readi- 
ness on the part of Churchmen to accept a representation 
of the local public on the management of Church-schools, 
he would have done well to satisfy himself as to the aims 
of those outside the Church who ask for such representa- 
tion, and the possibility of attaching to it those “due 
safeguards” for the ‘denominational principle” which 
he admitted in his letter ought to be provided. The 
uncertainty of even the president of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference as to whether he would personally support such a 
measure of “ public representation ” as would de-Anglicise 
the Anglican schools, is surely enough to give pause to the 
most ardent theoretical friend of that privciple within 
the Church of England. Very powerful is the reinforce- 
ment given by Dr. Waller’s hesitation to the argument of 
Archdeacon Wilson’s excellent letter in reply to Bishop 
Percival. The Archdeacon, like not a few other friends 
of Church education, is favourable to the principle of 
local public representation, and he would have been per- 
sonally glad if an allusion to the subject had been 
embodied in the Anglican memorial to the Government. 
But, as he points out, all the memorialists have done is to 
leave to the Government the solution of the difficulty how to 
give satisfactory public representation combined with satis- 
factory safeguards for the denominational principle. With- 
out such safeguards, “ public representation in denomina- 
tional schools might pass into public control, and public 
control might permit a resolve, in one place or another, to 
extirpate definite religious teaching.” Certainly it might, 
and such extirpation, if carried out, would involve 
enormous injustice both to those who in past years have 
founded and maintained the Church-school so perverted 
from its object, and to the families of Churchmen existing 
in the district when and where the change was forced 
through. 

For our own part, while by no means unwilling to con- 
sider any scheme for local representation in the manage- 
ment of voluntary schools, which should appear equitable 
and practical, we do not think that the adoption of any 
such scheme ought to be a condition of enlarged grants. 
Some enlargement is necessary in order to make possible 
the efficient continuance and development of the dual 
system in regard to primary instruction which has been 
deliberately adopted by Parliament and the country. The 
country, we are satisfied, is not in the least inclined 
frankly to abandon that system, and to accept the 
enormous cost and the risk of rapid deterioration in 
the quality of religious teaching which would be in- 
volved in the adoption of universal Board-schools. 
As little, when it fully understands the matter, will 
the country be inclined to saddle those denominations 
which care for definite religious teaching with a burden 
under which the denominational schools must either perish 
by slow but steady degrees, or be maintained at charges 
altogether disproportionate to those in expectation of 
which great numbers of the present schools were founded, 
and have been enlarged and improved. It is to be 
regretted that the injustice, and even meanness, of 
such a policy appears to be completely hidden from so 
distinguished a Nonconformist as the Principal of Mans- 
field College. His blindness to the equitable claims 
of the friends of voluntary schools—claims supported in 
the case of the Church of England alone, as the secretary 
of the National Society shows, by the contribution last 
year of about a million sterling—completely vitiates 
the argument of his vigorous, but unfortunately bitter, 
letter in Thursday’s Times. On the other hand, the 
grievances of Nonconformists on which Dr. Fairbairn, as 
well as the Wesleyan deputation, lays stress, ought to be 
practically considered. Universal School Boards would, 
we think, probably create greater grievances than they 
would redress. But we should be perfectly prepared for 
the bestowal of such State assistance as was hinted at by 
Lord Salisbury, where Nonconformists are numerous enough 
to need a school of their own, and able to make reasonable 
contributions towards it. In other cases we agree with 
the Times that the best available remedy for existing 
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grievances appears to lie in the provision of facilities for 
Nonconformist teaching in Church schools. The Anglican 
memorial pointed to a solution of that kind, and justice 


seems to call for it. Justice calls also, in our opinion, for 
every effort on the part of the Education Department for 
the suppression of attacks on Nonconformists in State- 
aided schools, and the authorities of the Church of 
England, it may be hoped, will use all their influence to 
put down the use in Anglican schools of formularies not 
authoritatively Anglican. 





THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY ELECTION. 


T is long since a contest for a University seat has 
excited much notice beyond the limits of the con- 
stituency. In the case of Dublin, this indifference is due 
in great measure to the connection which has so long 
existed between the representation of the University and 
the Irish Bar. Eminence among Dublin graduates has 
counted for little in comparison with eminence in the 
Four Courts, and this limitation of the candidates to a 
single profession has not disposed the public to pay much 
attention to so uniform a series of results. The present 
contest, however, is in every way exceptional. Mr. Lecky’s 
appearance in the field breaks a stereotyped tradition, and 
restores to the Dublin University contest an interest which 
has long been wanting to it. . 

Unfortunately, this fact tells us nothing with regard to 
the issue of the election. Mr. Lecky is an admirable 
candidate, and, we do not doubt, will make an admirable 
Member of Parliament. But these merits have not, as 
they might reasonably have been expected to do, secured 
his unopposed return, and it is not even certain that they 
will secure his return at all. A correspondent of the 
Times, who writes with evident knowledge, has analysed 
the motives to which Mr. Wright’s supporters chietly 
appeal, and finds that they are three in number,—local 
patriotism, professional feeling, and religious passion. 
The first is aggrieved because Mr. Lecky does not 
live in Ireland,—an objection which is, to say the least, 
remarkable in a constituency more than half of which is 
resident in England. We have little doubt, however, that 
if Mr. Lecky were a man of narrower views on Irish ques- 
tions, it would matter little where he made bis home. 
His fault is that he looks upon the problems of Irish 
politics in a large and generous spirit. He is not con- 
vinced that landlordism is necessarily the best system 
for Ireland because it has worked well in England. 
He is not prepared to vote for increased grants to de- 
nominational schools in England, and at the same time 
to object to any recognition of the denominational prin- 
ciple in schools supported by the State in Ireland. He is 
not impressed with the supreme importance of maintain- 
ing the supremacy in Irish politics of a ruling religion, 
a ruling race, or a ruling province. We are not going 
to waste our time in reasoning with electors of this 
type. Our only reason for referring to them, is to re- 
mind those of our readers who may have votes for the 
University of Dublin, that this temper of mind is not 
one to be despised. If it really animates any consider- 
able section of the electorate, it may be trusted to drive 
them: to the poll. Narrowness of view often implies in- 
tensity of view, and electors who think that Mr. Lecky is 
indifferent or hostile to the Ireland which they have 
known in the past, and desire to know in the future, 
may prove very obstinate opponents. They may be fewer 
in number than the more enlightened section of the con- 
stituency, but it is the voters, not the electors, who count 
in an election. 

The second consideration which tells against Mr. Lecky’s 
success is of a more respectable kind. The Irish Bar has 
always played a larger part in Irish, and especially in 
Dublin, life than the English Bar has played in English 
or London life, and we can understand to some extent the 
feeling that successful advocacy is the natural and legiti- 
mate method by which a man becomes Member for Dublin 
University. It is argued on behalf of this theory that 
there are few avenues to Parliament which are open to 
Irish barristers, unless they happen to be Home-rulers, 
and that it is not fair to shut one of them in the face of 
those who claim to use it by a sort of hereditary right. 
Of course, electors who choose to regard the function of 
representing them in Parliament as a privilege attached 
to a particular profession, will go on voting for a member 

















of that profession, no matter who may be his opponent. 
But the notion is so destitute of foundation, and so en- 
tirely opposed to any rational theory of electoral duties, 
that we cannot believe that it will survive examination. 
That barristers should support a barrister as a matter of 
course is natural, though not very creditable; but that 
the clergy should act in the same way is less intelligible. 
We hope that even now any electors who remain unpledged 
will rise to a higher conception of the use to whieh a vote 
should be put. The constituencies which will give a welcome 
to able and popular advocates, are not so few that it can be 
right to allot them one of the few University seats in per- 
petual succession. 

There remains in religious passion a motive for opposing 
Mr. Lecky which may be supposed to exert a more direct 
influence over the clerical voters. We have not ourselves 
seen the “ malevolent and inquisitorial” correspondence 
of which the writer in the Times speaks. But we have no 
difficulty in imagining its character. If the assumption 
that no politician is worthy of confidence who does not 
exactly agree with your own theological position is onee 
admitted, Mr. Lecky’s title to the support of those 
graduates of Dublin who are also clergymen is a small one. 
When we see these voters equally exclusive in the choice 
of their doctors and solicitors, we shall have more respect 
for their consistency in making this demand upon their 
Parliamentary representative. They can see clearly 
enough that the men who make their wills or write their 
prescriptions may be agnostics or sceptics without being, 
for that reason, any the worse counsellors. But when 
they are asked to apply the same rule to the men who 
make their laws, they stop short. Yet in what single 
respect do the cases differ? If we were still living 
under a system of religious disabilities, the objection 
would have some meaning. Mr. Lecky certainly 
could not be trusted to vote for the maintenance 
of the Penal Laws, or for the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from Parliament. But all important ques- 
tions of this kind have long since been got out of the 
way. The only concern that Parliament now has with 
religion is to secure to every denomination the freedom 
it needs to develop its own life without let or hindrance 
from the State. There is no reason to fear any resistance 
on the part of Mr. Lecky to this reasonable process. He 
is not a Radical of the French type. He does not hold it 
to be the business of the State to discourage every form of 
religious enthusiasm that he does not himself share. His 
election for Dublin University will have no influence 
whatever upon religious controversies ; it will simply en- 
rich the House of Commons by a Member singularly well 
qualified to take part in political controversies. At this 
date we can hardly hope that any word of ours will 
influence the electors. But if this were possible, we wonld 
urge any of them who are still doubtful which way they 
shall vote, to remember how largely the credit of their 
University and its permanence as an element in our 
Parliamentary system depends on their action next week. 





THE HUXLEY MEMORIAL MEETING. 


HE meeting on Wednesday in the School of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn Street, set forth fully not only 
Professor Huxley’s great services as a scientific man, but 
also his many great moral qualities, especially his 
courage, his earnestness, and his great power of inspiring 
love and loyalty in his friends. But like most public 
demonstrations soon after a man’s death, they went a 
little beyond the mark in what was said of Professor 
Huxley in relation to theology. Lord Kelvin declared 
that “Professor Huxley’s contributions to thought, in 
respect to theology, were themselves such as would put 
Huxley’s name and fame in a very high position indeed.” 
We not only differ very widely from that judgment, but 
we hold that many even of the most advanced of the 
learned men of Professor Huxley’s own school would: 
differ from it. Mr. Leslie Stephen said, with much. 
more strict adhesion to the true character of Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s writings on this subject, that “one 
felt of his style as Hosea Biglow said, that ‘for put- 
ting in a downright lick between the eyes of humbug, 
none can match it,’” and to those who hold that 


what Professor Huxley treated as “humbug,” was not 
seldom not only true, but in a very important sense a 
genuinely scientific truth, this testimony exactly describes. 
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that aspect of his mind in which Professor Huxley 
fell short of the candour and impartiality which no 
doubt he genuinely admired, and often strove success- 
fully, often too unsuccessfully, to attain. Mr. Balfour, 
who made, we think, on the whole, the most effective speech 
at the meeting, very justly said that the greatest service 
Professor Huxley had rendered to the English people at 
large had been the service of popularising Darwin’s doc- 
trine of evolution so as to drive it deep into the minds of 
the English people. With that statement we heartily 
agree. But we wish Mr. Balfour had added, what he 
certainly from his point of view might have added without 
the least disrespect to the memory of a truly great man, 
that Professor Huxley always showed a certain reluctance, 
which we cannot hesitate to call prejudice, against even 
the serious investigation of those phenomena which 
cannot be reduced in any way to the domain of physical 
science,—for example, the phenomena of what is now 
called “ telepathy,” a class of phenomena almost as well 
established as those of electricity itself,—and that in 
applying the doctrine of evolution to theology, he ex- 
hibited the most unscientific disposition to exaggerate 
the proportions of the fetishism and superstition con- 
tained in the early Jewish religion, and to ignore the 
evidence which the Hebrew literature itself affords us, of 
an evolution which more and more threw the vestiges of 
the old heathenism into the shade, and brought out in 
grander impressiveness the reality of a personal God, 
whose purity and righteousness are of his very essence. 
Professor Huxley made the most it was possible to make, 
—a good deal more than any strictly “detached” critic 
would have made,—of the teraphim or lares which are 
mentioned in the Book of Judges, and a great deal too 
little of the spirituality of the teaching which Samuel 
gave to the people of Isracl. While he descanted eagerly 
on Saul’s visit to the witch of Endor, and the superstitious 
character of the scene in which Samuel is brought 
back from the grave to rebuke him, he made as 
little as possible of the teaching of the prophets as 
to the personality of God, resolving God into “ The 


Infinite,’—an abstract expression which totally misre-’ 


presents the real drift of the revelation to the Jews, 
just as Matthew Arnold misrepresented it when he treated 
“the Eternal” God of the Scriptures as meaning only 
what he ventured to speak of as “the stream of tendency, 
not ourselves, which makes for Righteousness.” The 
truth is that no literature in the world reads us a greater 
lesson on moral and spiritual evolution, than the literature 
of the Hebrew people; but Professor Huxley, the great 
apostle of evolution, dealt with the Old Testament as if 
one of its most distinctive features had been, not reverence 
to the will of God as the great “I am that I am,” revealing 
himself to the Jewish pooplo as the utter foe of idolatry, 
but the spectre of a pagan fetishism and ghost-worship 
such as is to be found in the traditions of all peoples, 
but is to be found in the faintest and least formidable 
shape among the singular people whose great patriarch 
made a covenant with Jehovah. Evolution, as Professor 
Huxley applied it to the Hebrew Scriptures, made as 
little as possible of the pure monotheistic tradition which 
was the germ of everything great in their literature, and as 
much as possible of the very faint analogy between the 
early Hebrew history and the history of the savage religion 
of the Tonga and Samoa islanders, to whose superstitions 
he had himself, as he confessed, in his eagerness to draw 
them out, done something to lend a kind of sanction. We 
cannot at all agree with Lord Kelvin, that Professor 
Huxley’s “ contributions to thought in respect of theology 
are such as would put Huxley’s name and fame in a very 
high position indeed.” On the contrary, they were such as 
exhibit plainly the powerful prepossessions against the 
higher views of revealed religion by which he was animated. 

We are not denying in the least the large reading 
of Professor Huxley on theological subjects, and still 
less the truth of his conception of Judaism as containing 
considerable vestiges of pagan superstition. Indeed we 
have always maintained that in nothing is there a clearer 
analogy, as Bishop Butler called it, between the system of 
nature and the system of revelation, than in the evidence 
of steady evolution from lower to higher forms in each alike. 
But we contend that the basis of the evolution in re- 
vealed religion was a personal communication,—indeed, a 
personal “ covenant,”—between God and Man; while 
Professor Huxley seemed to regard the pagan superstitions, 








of which we find the traces so widely spread even in our 
modern world,—fetish-worship and ghost-worship,—as the 
germs from which the highest modern faith, the Christian 
faith, has been ultimately evolved. And this is, we believe, 
as “ unscientific” a reading of the Hebrew Scriptures, as 
even the doctrine of their verbal inspiration itself. 

The truth is, that Professor Huxley, in his theological 
dissertations, was always intent on hitting Christian ortho- 
doxy ‘“‘a downright lick between the eyes.” And that com. 
bative attitude of mind is not, and never could be, in any 
sense scientific. We do not remember a single theological 
paper of Professor Huxley’s which such a critic as M. 
Renan himself would not have been likely to regard as 
injured for scientific purposes by its almost pugilistic spirit. 
Nevertheless we heartily agree with the greater number of 
the affectionate expressions applied on Wednesday to Pro- 
fessor Huxley. He was a man of great qualities in the 
moral, though hardly in the spiritual, region. He was brim- 
ful of courage,—courage even to rashness. His rebuke to 
the late Bishop Wilberforce at the meeting of the British 
Association some thirty years ago, at which the Descent 
of Man was discussed, was as noble as it was effective. 
No one could challenge a hollow and conventional 
morality with more force and scorn. And he was as 
attaching as he was ambitious. We do not believe that 
any one who saw much of him could help loving him. 
But he undoubtedly had the defects of his qualities. He 
assailed the theologians too often and too recklessly 
to lay any claim to that “ name and fame” as a theologian 
which Lord Kelvin rather unfortunately put forward for 
him. The greatest of all his lay sermons, that on the 
hidden player who plays at some awful game with man, 
of which the stakes are so rich, and in which defeat is 
utter ruin, shows Professor Huxley as anything but an 
Agnostic, if indeed he really held, as that sermon sug- 
gests, that ‘‘ the power which built this fabric of things,” 
would much rather lose his game and see man win it, 
than win it at man’s expense. But was there ever a divine 
being at once so benignant and so remorseless? And 
if there were, how should he who had discovered his 
existence, claim to be an Agnostic ? 








CHILDISH SYMPATHIES. 

R. SULLY, in his very interesting and popular book on 

“ Studies of Children,” * devotes a good portion of his 

attention to the origin of sympathy in their hearts, and is 

disposed, we think, to ascribe more of it to imitativeness 

than we should think reasonable. For example, he tells us 

the following very interesting story, adding a remark, of 

which we should question the truth, that concerns all such 
stories :— 

“ A baby aged one year and two months was crawling on the 
floor. An elder sister, Katherine, aged six, who was working at 
a wool mat, could not get on very well and began to cry. Baby 
looked up and grunted, ‘on! on!’ and kept drawing its fingers 
down its own cheeks. Here the aunt called Miss Katherine’s 
attention to baby, a device which merely caused a fresh outburst 
of tears; whereupon baby proceeded to hitch itself along to 
Katherine with many repetitions of the grunts and the mimetic 
finger-movements. Katherine, fairly overcome by this, took baby 
to her and smiled ; at which baby began to clap its hands and to 
crow, tracing this time the course of the tears down its sister’s 
cheeks. This pretty nursery-picture certainly seems to illustrate 
a rudiment of genuine fellow-feeling. Similarly it is hard not to 
recognise the signs of a sincere concern when a child of two runs 
spontaneously and kisses the place that is hurt, even though it 
is not to be doubted that the graceful action has been learnt 
through imitation.” 

There is no doubt at all of the disposition of children to 
imitate their elders, but there is a good deal of doubt as to 
the motive which inspires this imitativeness. There is all 
the difference in the world between the sort of imitativeness 
which proceeds from the mere desire to enlarge the sphere of 
a child’s life, and the sort of imitativeness which ‘proceeds 
from the wish to comfort and help another. The child may 
imitate an odd or half-understood gesture from pure curiosity, 
just as it attempts to draw what it sees, if it has any of that 
feeling for likeness and unlikeness which is one of the signs 
of the artistic nature. But when it imitates a mother’s 
tenderness on seeing one of its playfellows hurt, it is not, 
we believe, the imitativeness which awakens the sympathy, 
but the sympathy which awakens the imitation. The ques- 
tion of origin is always one of considerable difficulty. Why 
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should Mr. Sully tell us that when a dog howls on hearing 
another howl, the how] is due to mere imitativeness? From 
observation we should think it most likely that the howl 
is understood as a sign of pain or misery, and that the 
sign of pain or misery in one dog produces a certain sense 
of uneasiness or misery in another. There are very many 
sounds which produce a disagreeable effect on the ear, which 
the dog will never attempt to imitate, though he will show his 
dislike or resentment when they are produced. But why do 
signs of pain almost always produce similar signs of pain in 
another creature of the same species, and not rather the signs 
indicative of pure dislike or annoyance? Of course there is 
always something hazardous in the interpretation of signs of 
emotion in others. But there seems to us to be more evidence 
of sympathy in many such acts of imitation, than there is of 
imitation in the beginnings of sympathy. Indeed, Mr. 
Sully himself appears to take at times the same view. For 
example, in the following passage which he begins by saying 
that the first “crude form of fellow-feeling ” takes its rise in 
purely imitative movements, he goes on to admit that he 
does not feel “disposed to question” that the father was 
right in attributing the child’s imitative signs of sorrow to 
the expression of “ divine tenderness ”:— 


“It is probable, however, that the first crude form of fellow- 
feeling, of the impulse to accept and to give sympathy in joy and 
grief, takes its rise in such simple imitative movements. The 
first advance to signs of a truer fellow-feeling was made when the 
child was six and a half months old. His father pretended to cry. 
Thereupon C. bent his head down so that his chin touched his 
breast and began to paw his father’s face, very much after the 
manner of a dog in a fit of tenderness, Oddly enough, adds the 
chronicler, there was no trace of sadness in the child’s face. The 
experiment was repeated and always with a like result. A smile 
on the termination of the crying completed the curious little play. 
Who would venture to interpret that falling of the head and that 
caressing movement of the hand? The father saw here something 
of a divine tenderness; and I am not disposed to question his 
interpretation.” 


In reality, imitativeness and sympathy have no sort of rela- 
tion to each other. The best imitators are, as a rule, animated 
more by a feeling of ridicule than by a feeling of sympathy. 
Imitation may, of course, originate either in fellow-feeling or 
in scorn, or ina mixture of both feelings, but certainly it is 
quite as often due to the unsympathetic feelings as to the 
sympathetic, and in its higher forms is much oftener satirical 
than sympathetic. It seems to us that great psychologists 
like Mr. Sully are quite too much disposed to accept so-called 
“explanations ” of our feelings which simply resolve their 
“crude forms” into something quite different. Imitation pro- 
ceeds more often, and in more elaborate forms, from the spirit 
of mockery,—the spirit which laughs at the state of feeling 
imitated as a weakness,—than from true fellow-feeling. And 
if this is true of its more artistic forms, we do not see why it 
should not be equally true of its germs. No doubt the child 
will imitate what it admires as well as what it looks down upon. 
But then, imitation is not the origin of the admiration; 
on the contrary, the admiration is the motive of the imitation. 
And a still more frequent motive for imitation is, as we have 
said, scorn for the attitude of mind imitated. Now if two 
almost opposite states of mind, admiration and scorn, lead to 
imitativeness, why should any one suppose that imitation is 
the germ of sympathy any more than of ridicule? Imitation 
is one thing, sympathy quite another; and though sympathy 
is often the cause of imitation, imitation is never, so far as we 
know, the cause of sympathy. As Mr. Sally’s very remarkable 
and happy illustrations of childish sympathy show, the origin 
of the feeling both in children and other animals is quite sui 
generis, and is not to be accounted for by any knack of imitative- 
ness. Indeed, of all mere imitativeness the parrot is the most 
accomplished example. But so far as we have had any oppor- 
tunity of judging, the parrot is one of the least sympathetic 
of all animals. There at least is a creature in whose 
existence sympathy is at a minimum, and imitativeness at a 
maximum. We should not venture to attribute a parrot’s 
accomplishments to scorn. But there is certainly much more 
of mockery in his manner of giving his little entertainments 
than of fellow-feeling. 

Mr. Sully gives some very interesting illustrations of 
children’s love of teasing, which in boys at least is pre- 
dominant for several years of their life, and which he (often 





rightly) accounts for as originating rather in curiosity 
and a love of power than in pure cruelty. And he makes no 
attempt to explain the habit as originating in imitativeness. 
Why, then, is imitativeness worked so hard as an origin or 
germ of a feeling quite as remote from imitativeness as is the 
love of power? One of the most approved methods of 
teasing is the imitation of another’s peculiarities, and it 
seems to us almost as reasonable to explain a child’s disposi- 
tion to tease as due to imitativeness as to explain its sympathy 
in its mother’s sufferings as due to the same causes. The 
imitative habits of children are partly due to the groping 
after new fields of experience, partly to the rudimentary ad- 
mirations and antipathies which the habits of their elders excite 
in them; but the different motives which incite to imitation are 
quite as separate and unique as is the habit of imitation itself, 
and we are quite sure that in the study of childhood, imitative- 
ness is given credit for a great deal more of the distinctive 
qualities of character than it has any right to. Childish mimics 
are often children of very warm sympathies, but quite as often 
very much the reverse. It is not the aptitude for mimicry 
which makes the temperament, but the temperament which 
makes the aptitude for mimicry serve now for one purpose, 
now for another. Mimicry has, we believe, no more to do with 
the sympathetic aspect of children’s character, than agility of 
body. Mimicry is due to a certain agility of mind, which, like 
agility of body, may either result in all sorts of disinterested 
service, or in all sorts of selfish achievements, or in the usual 
mixture of kind with self-regarding acts.. Mere agilities are 
not the roots of character at all. And yet psychologists are 
very apt to talk, and almost think, as if the capacity to copy 
the antics and expressions of others, results in the formation of 
asympathetic habit of mind. We might almost as well say that 
the capacity to box, and wrestle, and fight, results in the forma- 
tion of a character of strong antipathies. The great knight- 
errants were perhaps as often heroes of disinterestedness as. 
of insolence and dictatorial temper. And so, too, the most 
sympathetic of all human beings are quite as often incapable 
of successful mimicry as proficients in it. We do not doubt 
that Mr. Sally’s book will delight and interest half the world. 
But we do think that he inclines too much to the school of 
psychology which is disposed to develop the moral feelings 
out of the mere superficial habits of an animal nature. Dogs 
are the most sympathetic of animals, but we doubt whether 
they show any highly developed faculty for imitation. 





ENGLAND AS A RESERVOIR OF CAPACITIES. 
¢ NEVER knew what England was,” said the late Lord 
Derby, in the hearing of the present writer, “ until I was 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Then I discovered that this 
country was a reservoir of capacities.” He meant, as he by- 
and-by explained, that no matter how sudden the emergency, or 
how distant the scene of action, or how out of the way the in- 
formation required, you could always find among Englishmen, 
if you looked in earnest for him, the precise man who could 
supply the knowledge or do the work required. Lord Derby’s 
remark has often recurred to our. minds since, and never more 
strongly than when we noted: the death at Tunbridge Wells. 
last week of the nearly forgotten old man who was buried 
at Kensal Green on Saturday. Sir Rowland Macdonald 
Stephenson had every reason, as a young man, to expect a 
large fortune and a political career, when a great family 
disaster compelled him to devote himself to active work. He 
had some knowledge—not a great deal—of civil engineering, 
and after serving for some time as secretary to an association 
for promoting steam communication with the East, he went 
to India resolved to commence there a great system of railway 
enterprise. He besieged the officials, published pamphlets, 
wrote articles, collected engineering reports, and worried every 
one in power, until at last he found a statesman in Lord 
Dalhousie who could understand the breadth of his plans. 
Backed by the whole force of the mighty Viceroy, whose con- 
quest of the Panjab had made him absolute even over Anglo- 
Indian opinion, he returned to England, interested great 
capitalists in the cause, converted or coerced the Court 
of Directors, who were, we believe, afraid of the power 
which might accrete to a great “Railway Interest” in 
India, and was appointed Managing Director of the 
East India Railway, the first and most important of the 





great lines. He returned to Calcutta, and there, with feeble © 
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Axealth, no “knowledge of the country” in the ordinary sense 
—he knew as little as Clive of any native language—he sat 
for years, rarely stirring out of his office, driving with the 
energy of five men the vast concern. There were difficulties 
with the Government, difficulties with the native landlords, 
difiiculties with the contractors, and twice, at least, any other 
mn would have retired dead-beat ; but Macdonald Stephen- 
son never lost heart, or patience, or temper with any obstacle. 
As we have said, he knew little of engineering as an art; he 
wrote with a certain difficulty, in a queer, snippety way; and 
‘he was a little intolerant of fools; but he had always a plan, 
always a man, and always, when dealing with officials, an 
infinity of persuasiveness. He became the very soul of the 
undertaking, every engineer under him—and he had one man 
of genius and many able men—knew he could rely upon 
support, and however great the difficulties he demanded that 
the work should get on,—that nobody should talk of impossi- 
‘bilities; that impracticable rivers should be bridged; that 
non-existent labour should be imported; that the indis- 
pensabie class of minor contractors who did not exist, 
and could not be imported, should be created out of 
the ground (such a lot these latter were at first,— 
déclassé natives, shiftless Eurasians, drinking Europeans, 
‘broken nondescripts of all sorts, but all efficient slave- 
drivers, who gradually learned their work and got weeded 
out by degrees). Of course, with such a steam-motor behind, 
and Mr. Turnbull, the chief engineer, to do any impossible 
work, the road rolled on until at last it reached Delhi, and 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson returned home to be the guiding 
spirit of the Railway Board. He thought his work had only 
begun, for the dream of his life was not to found an Indian 
‘Railway system, but to beat De Lesseps on his own ground, 
and open a direct railway line from Calais to India; and with 
this object he interviewed, and as a rule conquered nearly 
every statesman in Europe, including some very difficult 
Pashas; but the time was not ripe. There were international 
jealousies without end; capitalists shook their heads, and 
asked fer impossible guarantees; and at last, we fancy, 
the energy of the irrepressible advocate of “opening up” 
began to fail him. He possessed vitality, which carried him 
a to eighty-seven, and a passion for music that helped him 
to throw off all business cares; but he had sat twenty years in 
a steamy Calcutta office doing work equal to that of a great 
Government, and it told on him in the end. He had begun 
rather late in life, too, for tropical work; he had made no 
fortune beyond a considerable life-annuity voted to him 
by his grateful Company, and though he never aban- 
doned his great project, and to the end of his active life 
kept up a brisk correspondence about it, he died of old age, 
without disease or pain, with his dream unfulfilled. It will 
be fulfilled one day; and we can only hope that the sweet- 
natured man of energy, who fought for it so long, may see it 
realised from another world, and not repent the idea, which 
wil) hurl Asia on Europe in a way and with results of which 
the ultimate outcome is impossible to predict. It will not 
be all good by any means. 


‘We believe there are thousands of such men actual or 
potential. Lord Derby used to say that he had seen dozens 
of plans for conquest in Africa and Asia, laid before him by 
men who, when he cross-examined them, left on his mind the 
impression of minute knowledge, irresistible energy, and a 
daredevil courage, which, as he said, smiling, “ positively 
hengered to get killed.” We believe there is not a department 
of the State in which experienced officials have not a similar 
experience ; do not know, that is, of men who could be trusted 
at the shortest notice to do anything, no matter how difficult 
or adventurous, if only the Government would give them 
support or recognition. Some of them are no doubt adven- 
tarers, moved chiefly by desire of advancement ; some are mere 
dreamers; and a few possibly are lying boasters; but the 
‘immense majority, a perfect army of them, are competent 
men, men of rare knowledge and force, lacking nothing 
bat opportunity, orders, and a right to draw on Government, 
uvaaily to a very limited extent, for money. Of daredevil 
soldiers and sailors who have been everywhere, there is of 
course a crowd, as there always has been in every great State ; 
bat the Foreign or Colonial Office could, if it wished, send 
aut explorers literally by the score, of whom every man 
would be a special man with special knowledge, and dis- 
Cinetly competent to his work. There is, to take another 








department of work, literally no end to the men who are 
panting to be spies, who ask of heaven or the Government 
nothing more ardently than to be allowed to take their lives 
in their hands, and with certain credentials and a little secret- 
service money to go and collect information in places where, 
if they were found, they would be shot at sight, or sent into 
hopeless slavery. Lord Salisbury could, if he liked, and the 
result were worth the bother it would give, have a weekly 
report of all that the Mahdi does, or the Emperor of China, 
or the dangerous African chief, Rabat,—that is, if the 
rumoured assassination of the latter turns out untrue. Nor 
is this kind of ability limited to the adventurer or explorer 
class, or the class used by the “Intelligence Departments.” 
We never hear of a dependency, or a great undertaking, or an 
international trouble, with any detail, but we find in the 
middle of it some unknown Englishman who knows every- 
thing about it, who has established some sort of influence, 
who, if he has anything like a foothold, is in some sense 
ruling. Now it is a trader like Stokes who has accumulated 
wealth in the very heart of blackest Africa; now it is a mis- 
sionary who is peacefally reigning in a Polynesian island; 
again, it is a mighty Roumanian squire teaching agriculture 
to all around him; and yet again, it is an official in the West 
Indies, behind whom would gather, if he were in danger, a 
whole population of threatening negroes. It is not only the 
Government which finds such men. The great financiers, the 
great merchants, the great shipowners, above all, the great 
contractors, are nearly as well served, and so are the great 
establishments at home. The British Museum never lacks 
its supply of specialists, men, most of them, to whom in their 
departments the knowledge of other men is as the knowledge 
of children. The late Mr. Walter Bagehot, who was a wise man 
and knew many things, used to say that if a new Guy Fawkes 
blew up the Houses of Parliament and the two Ministries in 
them, he would confide the machine temporarily to the traffic 
managers of the great railways and everything would still go 
on; yet when a traffic manager—just think of the organising 
ability that office requires—dies or resigns, another man 
equally competent glides silently into the vacant place,and 
the world perceives no change. Everybody, except the Poet- V 
Laureate, can be replaced, usually by a line of men a dozen 
deep. We venture to say that if a commotion were observed 
in a group of stars, and the Observatory wanted an outsider 
to observe and report on that, the man required would in a 
week be seated by his telescope at Greenwich, and of the 
necessary preliminary knowledge would have nothing to 
acquire. We ourselves wanted, we remember, twenty years 
ago some information about horoscopes, and to our immense 
amusement it was at once offered by three well-equipped 
astrologers,—not quacks, be it understood; one of them a 
savant of high repute. There is, in short, no department of / 
thought or action in which qualified Englishmen are not 
waiting, ready, often straining after the work like hounds in 

a leash. 

From this what deduction? Well, first of all, this, that we 
are all getting too pessimist, or too old; that our people are 
not dead, or likely to die; and that, when the need arises, 
force will be at the disposal of the country of which the 
doubters little dream. Lord Wolseley stated the other day 
that we had now 600,000 drilled men. Did any who 
read that statement reflect that for every man included in 
that list there must be at least one other who had passed 
through the same will, who is still in vigour, but who has 
dropped out of Lord Wolseley’s ken? 





THE RED-DOGS. 


R. RUDYARD KIPLING has reserved for the climax 

of his epic of the Jungle the triumph of Mowgli over 

the red-dogs of the Deccan. Nothing in his inimitable series 
of pictures of the wild life of India, from the animals’ point of 
view, is more thrilling or better told than this, whether he 
depicts the terrors of all the beasts at the tidings of the 
invasion of the “ Dhole,” the stratagem which brings them into 
the stronghold of the “busy, furious, black wild bees—the 
‘Little People of the Rocks’”—or their destruction by the 
awakening of the “clotted millions” of the sleeping insects. 
But it is not the climax which might have been expected by 
those less fawiliar than the writer with the natural history and 
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native lore of the Indian peninsula. That the most for- | habits of the “ dhole,” though it may not be Mr. Kipling’s own 


midable creatures of the jungle should be dogs, and these of 
no great size or very formidable appearance, seems at first 
hardly credible; yet there is abundant evidence to prove 
that, from the animals’ point of view, Mr. Rudyard Kipling is 
right. The story has this additional attraction, that of all 
the commoner animals of Asia, none is so little known and 
is the subject of so little detailed information as the wild- 
dog, though none has left a stronger impression on the 
fancy and fears of the natives. It has been extinct in 
Europe for centuries. Yet alone, of all vanished creatures, 
it still survives in legend, and there is no wild district of the 
forests of Central and Northern Europe, where tales of the 
ghostly pack, intent and unremitting in the chase, are not 
part of the tradition of the woodman’s hut; and even on the 
Yorkshire hills, and on Dartmoor, the “ Gabriel hounds” live 
in story, and their unquiet ghosts are raised in midnight 
talk, when the cries of night-flying wild-fowl have scared the 
dwellers on these lonely hills. 


The place of the wild-dogs in the imagination of the 
jungle-dwellers may be gathered from Mr. Kipling’s story. 
But they have always had a curious fascination for naturalists, 
and this attraction is largely due to the habits and mental 
qualities of the creatures themselves. They are the only 
fierce carnivorous animals which always live in society. 
Even wolves hunt in packs largely by accident, or for con- 
venience, or when driven to associate in severe weather. But 
the wild-dog is by choice and habit a social animal, and one 
which, unlike any other race except the baboons, has made a 
real advance in the scale of animal well-being by its 
inherited instinct of combination. Its courage, which is 
not exaggerated by any of the traditions current, is probably 
as much due to the survival of the fittest in their 
combined hunting, as the endurance of a foxhound to a 
century of careful selection by owners of packs. It was 
this disciplined, hound-like habit, and a certain fearless 
confidence shown by the red-dogs on the rare occasions on 
which they were encountered by Europeans that suggested 
the idea that they must be the “original dog.” Indian 
naturalists, struck by their unlikeness to the sneaking wolves, 
jackals, and foxes, classed them as the natural “ hound,” and 
distinguished the race by the honourable title of “xv,” the 
word “canis” being appropriated to the less noble wolves 
and their allies. There is a slight, though real, difference 
in the structure of the Asiatic hunting-dogs, which have 
only forty-two teeth, in place of the forty-four of the 
dogs; but the habits of the wild-dogs are so distinct 
in character from the wild ancestors of the domestic 
breeds, that, though Professor Huxley pronounced, from 
the evidence of structure only, that they were “nothing 
but a large and slightly modified form of the jackal type, 
which seems to have become specialised in the Eastern 
extremity of its area of distribution,” the impression of 
the earlier naturalists survives the tendency to simplify 
classification. 

One species of the hunting-dog is found north of the 
Central Asian plateau, in the Siberian forests. It is 
thickly farred, with a mane, and rough coat like a collie; 
but its habits are, so far as can be gathered, identical 
with those of the “dhole.” It hunts in packs, and one 
curious fact has been preserved among the doubtfal tales 
of Siberian hunters. It “clears out” the whole neigh- 
bourhood in which the pack has settled. In 1859, all 
the deer were driven from the valley of the Irkut by 
these dogs, which hunted under the leadership of old 
male hounds, as they have been observed to do in India. 
The “woolly coated” wild-dog does not cross the Central 
Asian Plateau. But the rough-haired, bushy-tailed Indian 
species holds its own, from the barren uplands of Eastern 
Thibet to the Malay Peninsula. It can live everywhere, 
though it seems common nowhere. The packs are found 
hunting wild-sheep and ibexes on the uplands of Eastern 
Thibet, killing sambur and spotted-deer in the Himalayas 
from Cashmere to Assam (its puppies have been taken close 
to Simla), and it haunts all the large forests of India, the 
Annamully Hills, the Ghats, and the uplands of the Deccan, 
those “ grassy downs” where Mowgli had “often watched the 
fearless dholes sleeping and playing and scratching themselves 
among the little hollows and tussocks they use for lairs.” This 








experience. 

The “ field naturalist ” does not seem to exist in India; and 
though the chroniclers of big-game shooting occasionally 
meet the wild-dogs, and have described their method of 
hunting, the presence of a pack is almost sufficient induce- 
ment to the sportsman to leave a district where they appear. 
“They become a regular pest to the sportsman, as well as to 
the natives,” writes General Douglas Hamilton, in his “ Sport 
in Southern India,” “as they drive away all the deer from 
the district ; the sambur has the most intense dread of these 
poaching rascals, and will leave a locality for months, after 
being hunted by them.” General Hamilton disturbed a 
small pack, and shot one dog as it was “leisurely walking up 
the slope of a hill.” This dog “had a wound all along its 
back, some days old. It was seven inches long, and had opened 
out two or three inches wide, and was evidently a gore from 
a deer's antler.” This dog was exactly four feet long, the tail 
being one foot. They were constantly seen hunting sambur- 
deer on the Annamully hills. The country was open, but 
studded with small woods, and the packs, which varied from 
five or six to much larger numbers, used to drive the 
deer from the woods, and work them into the open ground. 
The deer were then pressed until they “took soil,” likea 
hunted Exmoor stag, and were soon pulled down. In the low- 
country the wild-dogs were even more plentiful; and it was 
noticed that they always attacked a large deer on the flank, 
and endeavoured to disembowel it. The big sambur-deer were 
almost as terrified by the pursuit of the “ dhole,” as a rabbit 
when chased by a stoat. They rushed past the human hunter 
with their coats standing on end, in an extremity of fear; and 
their sole chance of throwing-off the pack was by reaching the 
thick woods, where the wild-hounds were compelled to hunt 
by scent, while the strong stags rushed on and gained on 
them. There is a persistent tradition that the “ dhole” hunt 
and kill the tiger. Mr. Kipling is evidently not convinced 
that this is true. But he notes that the tiger “ will surrender 
a new kill to the ‘dhole.’” Such a scene was once witnessed 
by a friend of General Hamilton’s. He was going round his 
coffee-plantation, when he heard a noise in the forest border- 
ing on the clearing, and went in:o the wood to ascertain 
the cause. “On going round the corner of a thick bush 
he almost trod upon the tail of a tiger standing with his 
back towards him; he silently retreated; but as he did 
so, he saw there was a pack of wild-dogs in front of 
the tiger, yelping at him, and making the peculiar noise 
which had previously attracted his attention. Having pro- 
cured his rifle, he returned with some of his men to the spot; 
the tiger was gone, but a large pack of wild-dogs was feeding 
upon the body of a stag, which upon examination was found 
to have been killed by the tiger, for there were marks of its 
teeth upon the stag’s neck. The dogs had evidently driven 
him from his prey.” If the dogs do not attack the tiger, they 
certainly do kiJl an animal which tigers in general fear to 
attack, the buffalo. The “ dhole ” are so wholly “sportsmen” in 
the sense that they attack game only, and not domestic animals, 
that the cases in which they have been known to kill the 
buffalo are usually reported. Their respect for animals which 
are human property is part of their dog-like character, and 
also accounts for the indifference of natives, other than 
“shikarries,” to their habits and occasional proximity to 
villages. They are the enemies of game, not of cattle. When 
they do kill a buffalo, it is probably one that has strayed 
from the herd, and is found lying alone in the jungle where 
they have been sent to feed. Mr. Blandford, the author of 





“Indian Fauna,” who was taken to see the body of a buffalo 
killed by the dogs, found that there were few tooth-marks 
about the nose and throat of the buffalo. Some of the pack 
had evidently attacked it in front, while others ‘tore it 
open.” Such a method of attack would hardly be possible 
with the tiger; but the Indian bear would certainly succumb 
to the pack. If the puppies of the “dhole” could be 
domesticated——which experiments made by Mr. C. E. Hodgson 
and others show to be not impossible—Indian sportsmen 
might enjoy the triumph of hunting the tiger with a pack of 
the most courageous indigenous animals of the jungle. The 
dhole is evidently the only “ dog” which is able to face the 
great cats with impunity, and a tiger-hunt with the red-dogs 





quotation gives one of the few first-hand observations of the | 


would bea subject worthy of another chapter of the “ Jangle- 
Book.” 
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A VISIT TO THE LIBRARY OF R. L. STEVENSON, 
AT VAILIMA, SAMOA. 


[To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator,” } 





* And the stately ships sail on 
To their haven under the hill, 
But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still!” 





September, 1895. 

S1z,—It is a curious fact that Stevenson, whom we all 
regarded at home as being the personification of Samoa— 
indeed it would be no exaggeration to say that the average 
Englishman’s idea of Samoa was “ some island or other in the 
Pacific where Stevenson lives,”—has left very little behind him 
in the way of tradition or story in the island he loved so well. 
He lived in the midst cf a society which, outside his 
immediate family surroundings, must have been eminently 
uncongenial to a man of his refined nature, yet he damaged 
his fame here, at least, by meddling in the petty squabbles 
which agitate the beach at Apia, and his “Footnote to 
History” has made him a host of enemies, notably among 
the German Colony, who by the mouth of one of their many 
prophets condemned him to me as a writer of “stupid 
stinks!” And therefore he may have made a mistake in 
imagining himself a factor in the insoluble equation of 
Samoan affairs. It was to the natives that he was more 
attached than to the vague ideals which form their so-called 
political future. To them he was a great chief, “ Tusitala 
Talmita” by name, and many a native I have spoken to 
mentioned him with real affection as a good friend and a 
man with a golden heart. Perhaps this is the praise he 
himself would have chosen rather than that of the white 
colony. 

It isnot my purpose, however, to dilate on his life in Samoa, 
nor indeed would it be possible to gather, from the mass of 
conflicting evidence, any rational account of his doings 
in his island home. It is of a pilgrimage which I made to 
visit his library that I would give some short account. The 
room was walled from floor to ceiling with books, and I 
began at once to inspect them. To the left of the door were 
some “ yellow-backs,” but few; nor did I see in his library 
much trash of any description. Next came books of 
travel in almost every country in the world, the bulk 
of them, however, dealing with the Pacific. From Captain 
Cook down, it would be hard to name a Pacific travel-book 
that has not found a place upon the shelves at Vailima. 
Next, I am bound to say, came my first disappointment. I 
had always thought that Stevenson must have been a good 
classical scholar, and had an idea formed, I know not how or 
whence, that a great style—and surely his may be justly called 
so—necessitated a close and intimate acquaintance with those 
classical authors who— 

“ Upon the stretched forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever.” 

Yet I found classics indeed, but, alas, in Mr. Bohn’s Edition, 
while on the shelf beneath lay the originals uncut! It 
came to me as a positive blow to find the pages of the 
Odyssey uncared for and unread, save in some translation.* 
Of Horace he had many and good editions, and they seemed 
read and used; but of the Greek tragedians I found only 
Sophocles in Professor Campbell’s trans!ation, and no edition 
of his plays save a small “ Gidipus the King.” This was a 
great shock to me, for even supposing that Stevenson was 
only “a maker of phrases” (as many people will tell you, 
above all here, “for a prophet is not without honour,” &.), 
still phrases must have some basis in education, and a man 
who is evidently careless of the masters of ancient language 
is not likely to prove a brilliant coiner of words. 

Turning with regret from this shelf, I came next upon a 
fine collection of French works, beginning with a complete 
edition of Balzac, which had evidently been read with care. 
Much French fiction was here,—Daudet’s “Tartarin,” “ Fro- 
mont Jeune et Risler Ainé,” “Les Rois en Exil;” Guy de 
Maupassant, Prosper Mérimée, and a complete Victor Hugo, 





* Butcher and Lang, as a matter of fact, 





spatches,” and several military treatises. Next to these 
came a good collection (be it always remembered that F 
speak of Samoa in Samoa, and fourteen thousand miles from 
the home of English and French publishing and printing) 
of historical works; Gibbon, of course, Milman, Von Ranke, 
and many of the old French chroniclers— Philippe de 
Commines especially—read and marked, no doubt, when 
Stevenson was writing “The Black Arrow.” One passage so 
marked struck me as curious. Surely Stevenson was a man 
whom, from his writings, one would imagine to be practically 
without enemies; yet in the light of events at Apia, and 
from what I have heard here, the quotation seems apposite ; 
“Je scay bien que ma langue m’a porté grand dommage, 
aussi m/’a-t-elle fait quelques fois de plaisir beaucoup, 
toutesfois c’est raison que je répare l’amende.” Now these 
are almost the exact words which conclude the preface to the 
only deplorable book Stevenson ever wrote—his “ Footnotes. 
to History,” which has made him many enemies, and, I think, 
no friends—in fact, nothing but the vigorous description of 
the hurricane saves it from worthlessness. As history it is 
not trustworthy, and as a footnote it was ridiculous. How- 
ever, to return to the books. There was a very complete 
collection of modern poets, hardly any of note being omitted. 
I even saw a copy of “J. K.8.’s” “Lapsus Calami,” which 
surprised me, for Stevenson was neither a Cambridge nor a 
public school man. 


Such, then, in brief is a rough summary of the library of 
this remarkable man; many of the éditions de luxe were 
packed away, but I believe what I saw was his working stock. 
We now opened a little glass-door leading from the room into. 
Stevenson’s sanctum, where he dictated almost all his work, 
It was quite a small room, lighted by two windows; and in 
one corner lay a bed with a mat “Samoan fashion ” spread 
thereon, while beside it was a table with a bunch of withered 
flowers (the last he ever looked on), and which Mr. Chatfield 
has very properly never permitted to be removed. Here, in 
one corner, stood a small bookcase with editions of his own 
works; the walls were hung with engravings of ancestors— 
the only sign of his Scotch origin I noted in the house—while 
above the chimney-piece (the only chimney-pieces and fire- 
places in Samoa are at Vailima), were a lovely series of draw- 
ings of Gordon Browne, to illustrate one of his later books, 
“The Island Nights’ Adventures.” These pictures, thougit 
only in black and white, breathe the spirit of the islands in a 
marvellous manner; especially remarkable being the illustra- 
tion to “The Beach of Falesa.” In a small bookcase over the 
head of the bed were some of his own books, a Shakespeare, 
and what was more curious, “ A Record of Remarkable Crimes 
and Criminals.” I heard that Stevenson was fond of “ supping 
full of horrors,” and that would, of course, account for the 
inevitable murder or bloodshed which haunts his books ; he was: 
an avid reader of murders and crimes of all sorts. His mind 
was of a curious cast. Mr. Chatfield told me that on 
some days he was the most charming of companions,— 
brilliant, witty, and fascinating; on others dull and morose: 
beyond description, hardly uttering a word, and giving no 
sign of the wealth of tenderness and genial kindness that. 
lurked within. Asa host, itis agreed on all hands, he was: 
incomparable. His entertainment catered for the tastes of 
all, and in the sunshine of his delightful company all sorte 
and conditions of men were happy. 


We left this room with a feeling of depression, and passing 
through the other to the door, my eye fell on what I had not 
before noticed, the original of the delightful map which is. 
the frontispiece to “Treasure Island,’—a most beautiful 
piece of drawing, reminding me, in its quaint accompani- 
ments of spouting dolphins and horn-blowing Tritons, as 
much as in its pretended accuracy, of those strange maps in 
the earlier editions of Gulliver, where Brobdingnag, Laputa, 
&c., are all laid out with geographical detail of latitude and 
longitude. The curious, sprawling writing of Flint and Billy 
Bones were in contrast to the fine workmanship of the rest of 
the map, which, save for some slight coarseness in the shading 
of the steeper side of “Spyglass Hill,” might have been 
engraved. The last thing I saw in the library was perhaps 
the most curious of all. It was a navigating chart con- 
structed by the natives of the Wallis Islands for their own 





use and guidance. I have since learned that such charte 
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are used by the traders also who navigate these lati- 
tudes. The form of the chart is a parallelogram con- 
structed on a framework of cane or other light wood. 
Across this parallelogram run vertically convex pieces of 
wood bent to show the general run or set of the wind 
and waves, cross currents are marked with cross pieces 
of wood showing their direction; and their force and variation 
are indicated on the slips of wood themselves (which are not 
half an inch wide) by means of signsand curious marks. Islands 
are denoted on this wonderful piece of native work by cowrie 
shells fastened to the framework. I suppose Stevenson must 
have picked this up on his travels among the Islands, and I 
believe that although these charts are universally used in the 
Wallis Group and are found perfectly correct, very few 
specimens of the kind have emerged as yet from those Islands. 
I puzzled a long time to guess what it was, Mrs. Chatfield 
enjoying my mystification, which she herself had experienced 
when she first saw this remarkable map. One more fact I 
must mention about the library. Inacorner I found a number 
of quarto volumes, well bound, containing apparently a 
continuous day-book of some of Stevenson’s many voyages. 
It is to be hoped that these journals may some day be given 
to the world. Many and curious were the scenes he witnessed; 
various and entertaining the personages he must have met 
on his travels. He seems to have visited most of the many 
groups of islets with which the Pacific is so plentifully 
sprinkled. 

I did not care to visit the rest of the house, though my 
hostess most kindly offered to show me anything she could, 
but I stood outside and looked at the lofty hill over the 
house where he sleeps his last sleep in the land and among 
the people he loved so well. Samoans show much poetic 
feeling in selecting beautiful sites for the graves of their 
chiefs. In my journeys round the island, in the most remote 
districts, I was frequently delighted by coming suddenly 
upon the usual inclosure of rough stones which mark the 
resting-place of a chief, always in a beautiful spot and in- 
variably commanding a wide and splendid view. This may also 
have been Stevenson’s object in selecting the summit of the 
hill for his grave. The labour required to carry him to his 
last resting-place was immense, as many as sixty Samoans 
being employed, while only nineteen Europeans braved the 
difficulties of the ascent to be present at the sad offices, 
But his last home is beautiful; by day the trees innumerable 
round his lonely grave are musical with the fanfare of the 
glorious trade-winds, while at times the sound of— 


“ The league-long roller thundering on the reef” 


is borne across the waving forest. The view by day 
is superb; mountain, valley, reef, and palm, with the 
gleam of the sunlight on the breaking surf around the 
distant reef, while overhead the solitary tropic bird wings his 
silent flight through the dazzling azure of the skies. No more 
beantiful spot for a grave can be imagined, the majestic voice 
of those southern seas he loved so well makes melody in the 
very air around his grave. No spot more typical of the Pacific 
could have been found; and I turned away with a feeling of 
relief that one whose nature was so allied to that he wrote of 
should in his death not have been divided from the scenes he 
made familiar to so many thousands of admirers. 
A. W. Manarry. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AUSTRALIAN POLITICS. 
[To rue Epitor or THE “Spectator.” |] 
Sir,—It is refreshing to read comments upon the affairs 
of Australia, however short, which do not unwittingly 
proclaim the writer’s profound ignorance of his subject. The 
Spectator keeps to its tradition, I am glad to see, by not join- 
ing the ranks of the reckless and inaccurate in its recent 
reference to the politics of New South Wales. You are 
interestedly waiting for Mr. Reid to develop his plan of the 
Referendum, but the matter must take time, and may lead to 
no immediate result. The present position is this. The 





last General Election practically killed Protection, and over- 
threw its prophet, Sir G. R. Dibbs; but it split the great 
Free-trade majority in the community—not Parliament—by 
& cleavage-line which, to use terms intelligible if not 











particularly appropriate, may be described as dividing that 
majority into the classes and masses,—Mr. Reid is the 
champion of the latter, Sir Henry Parkes—mirabile dictu !—of 
the former. Both are Free-traders, but Mr. Reid of a brand 
so pure that he insists upon the removal of duties from all 
things except liquor, tobacco, and narcotics, and proposes to 
raise revenue by direct taxation of land and incomes. Sir 
Henry Parkes and the Upper House think that the old 
revenue tariff similar to yours is best for the country; bat 
Sir Henry is disinclined to alter the fiscal arrangements of 
Sir George Dibbs until the question of Colonial federation is 
settled. Here is his weakness. The country is violently 
opposed to Protection, but indifferent to federation. It 
anxiously desires a settlement of its fiscal policy, and 
this he deliberately refuses even if restored to power. 
I firmly believe that by returning to the old revenue 
tariff the country would be placed in the best possible posi- 
tion. I believe this is really the general opinion, and that 
Mr. Reid has only won his majority upon the weakness of 
those put forward to oppose him,—Dibbs impossible, Parkes 
unsatisfactory. It is certain that grave doubts are in existence 
with regard to the expediency of Mr. Reid’s proposed land 
and income taxes. Nothing but the largeness of the ex- 
emptions carried them. The masses would never have given 
Mr. Reid his majority if they had had to pay them. They 
all fall upon the small minority who own land worth more 
than £475, unimproved value, and enjoy an income exceeding 
£300 a year. The Upper House now has the Bill before it a 
second time, and will reject it. There is likely to be another 
deadlock before the Referendum has had time to make its 
entrance upon the stage of practical politics. There is a 
danger of a wrong impression being taken from your para- 
graph about the pelting of Members of the Upper House. 
The Elections, though plenty of excitement was aroused and 
free expression was given to dissent or approval, were most 
orderly. I doubt if a missile was thrown in anger. Elections 
are our only carnivals, and bags of flour take the place of 
confetti. The pelting has little or no political significance, 
and it is the man in the crowd with a good coat or particular 
hat who is the object of attack, much more often than the 
speakers.—I am, Sir, &c., AN AUSTRALIAN AT Home, 
Sydney, N.S.W., October 14th. 





MAGNIFICENCE. 
(To tus Epiror or THE “* SpECTATOR.””] 
Sir,—In your article on “‘ Magnificence,” in the Spectator of 
November 9th, you say that millionaires of to-day have done 
nothing towards landscape-making. It is well known in the 
United States that Mr. George Vanderbilt has been for years 
constructing a palace in the mountains near Asheville, North 
Carolina, which is said to be one of the most beautiful places 
in the world; and that around this palace he has bought, I 
think, 11,000 acres of mountain and forest, and is carrying 
splendid drives all through them. He is the bachelor uncle 
of the bride of last week; and is said to be a quiet studious 
man, and devoted to his mother.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. K. CAntTLEY. 
Lime Villa, Woburn Sands, Bletchley, November 10th. 


(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprecrator.”] 

Srr,—In connection with your suggestive paper on “ Magni- 
ficence” in the Spectator of November 9th, it may be of 
interest to remind your readers of the fact that it has long 
been the custom in Italy to celebrate weddings by the publica- 
tion, at the expense of the wedded couple or their families, of 
some learned work. Any student of Italian art or literature 
will easily recall a number of treatises of great importance to 
his studies that have thus been enabled to see the light. Two 
instances occur to my mind at the moment,—“ I Precettori 
d’Isabella d’Este,” published in 1887, ‘per nozze Renier- 
Campostrini,” and ‘“Ricordi di Alessio Baldovinetti,” 
published in 1868 at Lucca “per nozze Bongi-Ranalli.”— 
I am, Sir, &e., 


Fiesole, November 14th. Mary Logan, 





MRS. TRAILL. 
[To rue Epiror or Taz “Sprectator,”] 
S1r,—In a kind notice of Mrs. Traill’s “ Pearls and Pebbles,” 
in the Spectator of November 2nd, youexpress a doubt whether 
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she is still alive. I am glad to say that, at nearly ninety- 
three years of age, she is not only alive, but still keeps up her 
old interest in questions of natural history; and that she was 
able Jast summer to enjoy camping-out on the little island in 
Stony Lake that was granted to her by the Ottawa Department. 

As a child in the “ thirties,” one of the books I loved best 
was “ The Sketch-Book of a Young Naturalist,” and in later 
years I often wondered who was the author. It was only on 
reading the biographical chapter that precedes “ Pearls and 
Pebbles ” that I found the name of my old favourite in the 
list of Mrs. Traill’s early publications. 

If a reprint of her books for children could be now issued, 
it would be, I feel sure, not only a boon to the little successors 
of those for whom they were written, but would be a gratifying, 
though tardy, testimonial to Mrs. Traill of their lasting worth. 
And if Lord Salisbury should follow the example of Lord 
Palmerston, and make a grant to one whose years of literary 
work must be almost unprecedented, it would be a kind and 
gracious act, and would cheer days that cannot now be long 
on the earth.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. 


ANIMAL STORIES. 
[To tus EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR,’’] 

S1r,—Having read in your paper many curious stories illus- 
trating the instincts of dogs and cats, it seems to me that 
the following, relating to sheep and ducks, may prove in- 
teresting. Many years ago I had a conversation with Mr. 
Hassall, who was the first settler in King George’s Sound, on 
the difficulties he encountered in establishing a flock of sheep 
there. He started operations, assisted only by convicts who 
acted as shepherds. He told me that many of his imported 
sheep died from eating poisonous herbs or shrubs, but this 
was not the case with native-born animals, and that he did 
not know of a single death from poison of any sheep bred in 

the country.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
Enfield, Middlesex, November 7th. 





W. H. CHALLis. 





THE HABITS OF ROOKS. 

(To tHE Epiton oF THE “SpEcTaTOR.’’] 
Srz,—For nine years I lived under the shadow of a rookery, 
and took notes of proceedings there. It was not a very old 
one, but a recent offshoot (I was told) from the ancient one 
of Hankshead Hall at the foot of the hill, where part of 
the buildings, granary and mill, erected by the monks of 
Furness, stand to this day. There the rooks’ trees were 
compact, fiat-topped oaks, while with us they were mostly 
beech-trees ; and I had the idea (mistaken, perhaps) that the 
birds only took to the beeches, planted about the avenue to 
a house nearly five hundred feet above the sea-level, because 
no other large trees were to be bad in the neighbourhood. 
For it was noticeable that while the beech-grove was itself 
larger, they used every other odd kind of tree that happened 
to be against it. On the north side of the house the farm- 
buildings were shut out by a compact clump of mixed trees, 
—wych-elms, horse-chestnuts, sycamore, spruce, and larch. 
Every one of these trees was used by the rooks, the two spruces 
and the sycamore particularly, containing a great many nests 
each. On the avenue, or south side, where the beeches were, they 
tried at different times to nest in a Spanish chestnut, a lime, 
and a hornbeam, all of them tall, spindly specimens, pressed in 
by the beeches. These attempts, however, were not repeated ; 
and the increase of nests in the beeches was gradual but firm, 
with the increase of the colony. A computation gave the total 
number of nests as (at least) 16 in 1887; and were by 1894 as 
many (at least) as 50. The difficulty in counting lay in the 
(apparently) double nests, which often in the spruce-fir and 
the beech were backed up against each other. Indeed, I came 
to the conclusion that the rooks loved a semi-detached 
residence; while the establishment of a nest on an out-stand- 
ing tree—as in a fine, lonely sycamore by the back gate—was 
always resisted by the colony. 

Often in spring gales there were calamities in the rookery. 
The one of April 28th, 1892, coming so late, when eggs were 
laid and hard set—and even chipped—was peculiarly dis- 
astrous. I remember picking up and turning over the 
fallen nests in the shrubbery, with their contents shattered, 


, hard by (some of them were weighty with old linings that had 


attained a peat-like consistency). And all I could find were 
blown from beech-trees, none were on the north side, though, 





of course some may have been wrecked that did not falt, 
When the storm had subsided and the happier rooks were 
at ease again, and not clinging, distraught, to the wind-tossed 
boughs of the more sheltered trees, it was a curious and 
pitiful sight to see some rooks (to the number of about double 
the wretched nests) withdrawn from the noisy nursery toa 
lonely fell-side ash, where they perched in solemn stillness, 
Whatever the worth of the beech-tree as a nest-site for the 
rooks, it is certain that the beechen-bough is in great favour 
with them as nest-material. For the builders continually 
break the tender, pliant, sometimes forked, twig-ends and 
carry them off to lay and twine into that basket form that 
only the sap-filled twig will take.—TI am, Sir, &., 
Mary L. ArRmirt, 


[To rz Epiror oF THE “SPectator.”) 

Sir,—The following account of some manceuvres of an army 
of rooks in Normandy, may be of interest to some of your 
readers. Early in this month I was passing along the valley 
of the river Eure, in Normandy, when I stopped to watch the 
proceedings of these rooks, which were assembling in large 
quantities on the low hills on the left side of the little river- 
valley. As the rooks flew in from all sides to this rendezvous, 
they settled down on the hill-side in six separate bodies or 
regiments, each regiment being separated from those on either 
side of it, by a distance of some fifty to a hundred yards. In 
this position they remained, till apparently all the rooks had 
arrived. When the last late-comers had settled down, how- 
ever, a band of ten or twelve flew up from the first regiment,— 
that is to say, the one which had taken up its position 
nearest the spot where I was standing, and which was 
on the extreme right of the line. This body then flew 
away in the direction away from the river,—presumably to 
search the country for other stragglers, for in a few minutes 
they returned, their number increased to seventeen or so. No 
sooner had these last settled down, than a single rook got up 
from the first regiment, and started to fly down the line, 
causing an immense clamour of cawing as he went; having 
reached the farther end, the sixth regiment—as I must call it, 
for want of a better term—the sixth regiment rose into the 
air as one rook, and flew down into the valley, to settle in the 
trees forming an avenue on each side of the river. The aide- 
de-camp rook then commenced his flight back along the line, 
and as he repassed, each of the remaining regiments, one 
after another, rose separately into the air, and flew down to 
the trees by the river, where they all settled down for the 
night.—I am, Sir, &c., G. P. D. 





DOG-STORIES. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “‘ SPECTATOR."’] 
S1zr,—Abonut a fortnight ago I was given a fox-terrier, on 
condition that if it did not suit me I should return it to the 
donor. Last Sunday evening I was sitting in the drawing- 
room with my wife, the dog lying on his mat by the fire. I 
said that 1 was dissatisfied with the dog, and should write 
and offer to return him. My wife urged me to do so then and 
there, and, after discussing the matter for a short time, I 
got up to pen the letter. As I did so, the servant came to 
take the dog for a run prior to turning in for the night. No 
sooner was the garden-door opened than off went the dog, 
full-speed, into the darkness, and has not been heard of since. 
He had always been taken out in the same way before, and 
had always come in on being called. Whether he understood 
the conversation I cannot tell. All I can say is that I can 
offer no other explanation for his disappearance. My wife 
and the servant who let the dog out can vouch for the truth 
of these particulars. The letter which I wrote offering to 
return him lies before me unposted, “to witness if I lie.”"— 
I am, Sir, &c., 
Lorraine Cottage, Malvern, October 29th. G.S, LAYARD. 
(To rae Epitor or THE “ SpecTaTor.’’)} 

Sir,—I have two dogs, a spaniel and a little Highland terrier, 
alsoa cat. The latter hasa kitten, born last Monday week. 
All the rest of her family were drowned, and this, I suppose, 
has made her rather suspicious of being moved about, for on 
Saturday last her hamper was put out in the yard while the 
floor of the washhouse was scrubbed. It was put back again 
in the usual place, and the cat seemed quite happy. However, 
some hours after the kitten was found to be missing, and the 
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cat was sitting contentedly on a chair in the little hall. We 
all hunted high and low for the kitten but could not find it. 
At last I returned to the dining-room, where the two dogs 
were lying before the fire, and I said casually to the terrier, 
“Do show me where the kitten is,” never really thinking she 
understood me, when she solemnly got up, walked round me, 
under the table, and came to my other side, then stood looking 
at a small cupboard, wagging her tail. I opened the cupboard, 
and there lay the kitten on a tea-cosy! I at once called to 
my cousin, who had by this time given up the hunt and was 
in her own room. She called to know where it was found, 
andI said, “Go down to the diniag-room and ask the dogs 
to show you.” She then went and said, “ Dear dogs, do show 
me where the kitty is,” and immediately the spaniel got up 
and went to the cupboard, looking at the door and wagging 
her tail. They certainly both understood what was wanted of 
them. The spaniel was born in 1887, and has been in my 
possession since she was about six weeks old. The terrier 
is about the same age, but I have only had her since December, 
1890.—I am, Sir, &c., THE OWNER. 


(To Tue Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 

S1r,—A propos of your interesting article on “Recent Rat- 
lore,” in the Spectator of November 9th, the incidents named 
from Mr. H. C. Barkley’s graphic ‘“‘ Studies on Rat-catching,” 
suggest my writing to narrate a clever exploit of a retriever- 
dog belonging to the housekeeper of a well-known newspaper 
office in the Strand. Rats are constantly caught on the 
premises, and the dog, fully aware of their habits, evinces 
such ability that his intelligence is quite worthy of record. 
Last Sunday he was heard barking loudly, calling for assist- 
ance, in the compositors’ room, where there is a rat-hole in 
the floor. The dog had watched two fine rats come up through 
their hole, and immediately they were fairly away from their 
point of entry he rushed up and sat on the bole to cut off 
their means of retreat, barking forthwith for help. Nothing 
would induce him to budge till a board was brought and 
placed over the hole, when he started in pursuit, and soon 
despatched the intruders. His master assures me that the 
dog originated this ingenious method of procedure, and that 
he has practised it with like success on several other occasions. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Maurice B. ADAMS. 


Kirkcote, Bedford Park, Chiswick, W., November 10th. 





RECENT RAT-LORE. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SpPecraTor.’’] 

Srr,—In your article in the Spectator of November 9th, under 
the above heading, you remark that rats transporting eggs 
on level ground, were observed by Mr. Battye to roll them 
“in front of them with their chests.” A deceased acquaint- 
ance of mine, who had a tame white rat, told me that he once 
saw it carrying off an egg in the following fashion. The 
egg was supported underneath by a front paw, being pierced 
and steadied by the upper incisors, and was thus carried 
safely forward by the rat on its three disengaged feet.— 
I am, Sir, &e., H. J. BusHsy. 





THE SAGACITY OF BEARS. 

{To THE EpiToR oF THE “* SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Referring to your correspondent’s letter, in the 
Spectator of November 9th, noticing the faculty which bears 
possess of putting two and two together, I wonder whether 
any of your readers have observed the same thing with regard 
to some of the elephants in the Zoological Gardens in London. 
For when a child, in throwing a biscuit to the elephant, 
dropped it between the cage and the barrier, and out of reach 
of the child or the elephant, the latter blew the biscuit with 
its trunk till the child could reach it, and again attempt to 
throw it into the elephant’s mouth. This happened not once, 
but several times. Not that elephants have perfect reasoning 
powers, as the sequel to this story will show. After the small 
child had made many vain attempts to throw the biscuit far 
enough, a good-natured lad standing near thought he would 
help, so took the biscuit from the child. This displeased the 
elephant, who thereupon dealt the lad a severe blow on the 
arm, causing him a good deal of pain.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Newport, Salop, November 12th. A. Mossop, 








POETRY. 





A RUBIN. 
Wuar art thou doing there, 
Robin, sweet Robin, 
On yonder bough so bare, 
Singing, or sobbing P 


Through the long summer days 
Heard wert thou rarely : 

Lark, thrash, and nightingale 
Outsung thee fairly. 


Now when lark, thrush, and all 
Silence are keeping ; 

Skies like a leaden pall ; 
Mist undercreeping ; 


Where the dark yew its shade 
Over churchyards is flinging, 

Thon sittest and singest,— 
Oh! what art thou singing ? 


It is not of love; 
Love needs one to hear it; 
It is not of life; 
Death and tombs are too near it. 


And it is not in hope 

With the long days before us, 
With the limitless scope, 

And the woods sweet in chorus. 


But when all else is still, 
Or winds only are sighing, 
Leaves falling around thee 
Decaying and dying, 


When some fire yet unknown 
In thy warm heart is throbbing, 
Thon sittest and singest there, 
Robin, sweet Robin; 


Gay of heart, cheerily, 
Chiding our sadness; 
But oh! there are tears in thee, 
Bird, in thy gladness. 
A. Go BE 








BOOKS. 
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LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS.* 

THERE is very little that is actually new in this volume,—only 
some ten or eleven letters and notes not included in former col- 
lections, which throw little fresh light on the loveable figure of 
Keats. The utmost that Mr. H. Buxton Forman can claim for 
his new edition is that it isthe only complete edition extant of 
the poet’s letters, and even this he qualifies by the admission 
that the discovery of one more letter would render his work 
incomplete. To our mind Keats was not by any means a 
great letter-writer, or worthy to rank among great letter- 
writers. He was familiar and discursive, genial or melancholy, 
as the mood took him; there are some fine imaginative passages, 
some just appreciations and criticisms, but we cannot agree 
with his present editor that he was ever witty or even humorous. 
His nonsense is generally sheer extravagance, unenlivened by 
real humour ; his puns and anecdotes are pointless. We feel 
that he summed up his idea of humonr in a letter to his 
brothers, in which he was comparing Scott with Smollett,— 
“‘T forget whether that fine thing of the Sargeant is Fielding’s 
or Smollett’s, but it gives me more pleasure than the whoie 
novel of The Antiquary. You must remember what I mean. 
Someone says to the Sargeant,—‘ That’s a non-sequitur!” 
‘If you come to that,’ replies the Sargeant, ‘ you’re another !’” 

A further merit that the editor claims for this latest edition 
is the inclusion of the letters to Fanny Brawne, chonologically, 
as far as can be ascertained or guessed, among the rest of the 
correspondence. How far this is a merit must be a matter of 
taste ; and as Mr. Buxton Forman acknowledges that adverse 
opinions on the question of his first publication of these love- 
letters did not affect bim at all, we feel no compunction in 
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repeating Mr. Colvin’s opinion, that such a revelation of 
thoughts and words, intended solely for her to whom they 
were addressed, such an over-hearing of the intimate out- 
pourings of a sensitive soul, is, and always will be, a matter 
of regret to many of Keats’s warmest admirers. The letters 
to Mrs. Jeffrey and her daughters at Teignmouth have not 
been included in former editions of Keats’s letters, but have 
appeared in print already in the pages of the Fortnightly 
Review. The letter to the Miss Jeffreys, dated June 4th, 1818, 
fully carries out our idea of Keats’s want of genuine humour, 
and also emphasises his self-conscious attitude towards women, 
and his impatience with them, which at times took the form of 
contempt. Before he fell a victim to his passion for Fanny 
Brawne, he often expressed a hope that he might never 
marry, and referring to his opinion of the generality of 
women, he writes to his brother George that they appear to 
him as “children to whom he would rather give a sugar-plum 
than his time.” This want of ease and artificiality in Keats’s 
manner to women was perhaps a little due to his early bringing 
up, and also to his intense absorption in the subjects that for 
the time being claimed his attention. What could have been 
better calculated to hurt the feelings of a woman who believed 
herself the object of his affection, than the frank callousness 
of the letter written to Miss Brawne from Winchester in 
August, 1819, where Keats tells her that he sees her through 
a mist and a veil if he has leisure to think of her at all, that 
he has thrown off her chains in the press of composition and 
“teasing” business, and that he hopes he may continue to 
forget her and remain in his present state “plunged deeply 
into imaginary interests.” It was but a passing mood; but 
in a letter to his friend, Jobn Taylor, written a few days later, 
he emphasises that mood:—‘I equally dislike the favour of 
the public with the love of a woman. They are both a cloying 
treacle to the wings of Independence.” It is of course unfair 
to judge Keats by too ordinary a standard, as Tennyson has 
sung :— 
“The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above ; 
Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.” 

Poetry beckoned to him to lead a “‘fev’rous life” alone with 
her; life was, as he said to Leigh Hunt, “a continual burning 
of thought,” and the longing to forge a “spear bright 
enough to throw any light to posterity ” at length consumed 
him in its own fire. But in the other letters to Miss Jeffrey, 
written a year later, the tone is less artificial and forced; 
Keats almost forgets that he is writing to one of the opposite 
and opposing sex, and rambles on as he would have done to 
his brother George or one of his men-friends :— 

“ T have been always till now almost as careless of the world as 
a fly—my troubles were all of the imagination—my brother 
George always stood between me and any dealings with the world. 
Now I must buffet it—I must take my stand upon some vantage 
ground and begin to fight—I must choose between despair and 
energy—I choose the latter—though the world has taken ona 
quakerish look with me, which I once thought was impossible— 


‘Nothing can bring back the hour | 
Of splendour in the grass and glory in the flower.’ 


I once thought this a melancholist’s dream.” 


In the next letter he reflects still more clearly the dark clouds 
that were closing in on him. He is sure that Shakespeare’s 
middle age was clouded over, and that Hamlet is probably 
more like Shakespeare himself than any other of his 
characters ; and then comes a pathetic foretaste of his trials: 
“TJ daresay my discipline is to come, and plenty of it, too,” 
and a reference to his work and the summer indolence in 
which he had been wrapped. “I have been very idle lately, 
very averse to writing; both from the overpowering idea of our 
dead poets and from abatement of my love of fame. I hope I 
am a little more of a Philosopher than I was, consequently a 
little less of a versifying Pet-lamb. I have put no more in 
print, or you should have had it. You will judge of my 1819 
temper when I tell you that the thing I have most enjoyed 
this year has been writing an ode to Indolence.” In sucha 
mood, the calm before the last stormy period of his life, Keats 
writes :— 


« How is it, Shadows! that I knew ye not? 
How came ye muffled in so hush a mask ? 
Was it a silent deep-disguised plot 
To steal away, and leave without a task 
My idle days? Ripe was the drowsy hour; 
The blissful cloud of summer indolence 
Benumb’d my eyes; my pulse grew less and less ; 
Pain had no sting, and pleasure’s wreath no flower 








O, why did ye not melt, and leave my sense 

Unhaunted quite of all but—nothingness ?” 
The letter to Haydon (xcvii.) written in the spring of the 
same year asthe letters to Miss Jeffrey belongs to the same 
languorous mood. Keats reiterates that he is doing nothing 
that he will never write for the sake of writing or making a 
poem, or even for a livelihood—* I am three and twenty, with 
little knowledge and a middling intellect! It is true that in 
the height of enthusiasm I have been cheated into some fine 
passages; but that is not the thing.” We must+ rejoice that 
the mood passed, and that during this year “The Eve of St. 
Agnes,” “Lamia,” “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” and the 
incomparable odes were the outpourings of the intellect so 
inadequately described by its possessor as “ middling.” 

The frontispiece to the “Letters” is a reproduction of 
Severn’s portrait in the National Portrait Gallery; we can 
picture the small slight figure, bending over his book, the 
hand on which Coleridge saw death imprinted supporting the 
thoughtful head, but the brilliant eyes are “taken captive” 
by his favourite Spenser or Milton ; we cannot see the “inward 
look, perfectly divine, like a Delphian priestess who saw 
visions,” or watch their glowing light become dimmed and 
obscured at the recital of some noble action. 


Keats’s literary fame, fortunately for himself, does not rest 
only upon his letters; he is, as he ventured to predict, im- 
perishable among the English poets. Parts of the letters 
are thoughtful and imaginative, but when he would describe 
scenery or condense his emotions, his pen runs naturally into 
the poems embedded like jewels in the surrounding rock, 
even his comic muse is more sprightly when she is beguiled 
into verse than when she moves somewhat heavily in prose. 
There is much in the feverish emotion of the letters to Fanny 
Brawne that is as distressing to read as it would have 
been to intrude upon from mere curiosity, but for depth of 
pathos one often-quoted passage can hardly be surpassed. 
“Tf I should die” (he writes in February, 1820, but one short 
year before his death) “ I have left no immortal work behind 
me—nothing to make my friends proud of my memory—but 
I have lov’d the principle of beauty in all things, and if I had 
had time I would have made myself remember’d.” To have 
“loved the principle of beauty,” to have upheld that principle 
before a laggard world, through detraction and denunciation, 
was not to have lived in vain ; nothing less than immortality 
is the reward of the brilliant being who wrote :-— 


“* Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 





AN INDIAN PRINCE’S WESTERN TRAVELS.* 
THe Rajah of Kapurthala has given us quite enough of the 
diary which he wrote during his travels in Europe and 
America in 1893, to make us wish either that he had kept 
fuller records of his experiences and reflections, or that more 
of them might have been published. The journal contained 
in this attractive volume is that kept by a young Sikh Prince 
of very high rank, who was one of the most honoured repre- 
sentatives of the great feudatories of the British Indian 
Empire at the opening of the Imperial Institute, and at the 
marriage of the Duke of York. It is not a translation, but 
the original, written in excellent English, the Rajah’s com- 
plete acquaintance with which is illustrated by the fact that 
the fun of Morocco Bound, at the Shaftesbury Theatre, amused 
him more than that of any other piece he had ever seen, and 
drew him to hear a second time that smart jew d’esprit of an 
accomplished historical student. There is, indeed, in the diary 
of this Oriental Prince every indication of what may truly be 
called a liberally educated mind. He came to Europe pre- 
pared by previous study, both of languages and of history, to 
take an intelligent interest in the antiquities, the arts, and 
the institutions of the countries he visited. It were much to 
be wished that one in fifty of English visitors to India went 
out half as well qualified to spend their time there, with 
real profit to themselves and others, as the Rajah of 
Kapurthala was to make good use of that visit to the 
West, which, as he tells us in his preface, had been his 
great ambition ever since he could remember. His Western 
learning, moreover, was far from making him over-con- 
fident in his judgment of things Western when he came 
to see them with his own eyes. Thus we find the Rajah 








* My Travels in Europe and America, 1893. By his Highuess the Raja-I- 
Rajgan Jagatjit Singh, of Kapurthala. London: George Routledge and Sons. 
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expressing himself with the greatest modesty, but with inde- 
pendence of judgment, with regard to Italian painting and 
sculpture. At Florence, after driving through the principal 
streets, he writes that “a vein of artistic feeling pervades 
everything,” and after half a day in the Uffiziiand Pitti Palaces 
“IT came away,” we read in his journal, “ with the feeling that 
I had hardly commenced. Some of the finest paintings in the 
world are collected here; and although I was Jost in admira- 
tion of their beauties, I could not help feeling how much 
greater my appreciation of such art-treasures would have been 
had I been educated to this taste. In a general way one may 
admire a beautiful object of art, either for its shape or colour; 
but a special training, added to a certain natural capacity, 
is requisite for the true appreciation of Art in all its 
details.” Then a few days later, during his stay in 
Rome, after visiting the Exhibition of (present-day) Fine 
Arts, which was opened by King Humbert, the Rajah writes, 
humbly,—“ The pictures and sculptures appear to me to be 
poor after the splendid works of the Old Masters in the public 
galleries. I make this remark with due diffidence, as I am no 
judge of art, and only know what is pleasing to me per- 
sonally.” Another very agreeable trait in the character of 
the Rajah of Kapurthala, is the pleasure which it seems to be 
natural to him to feel and to express at the sight of pleasure 
in others. “The shops in the Corso,” he writes simply, while 
in Rome, “are ever a fresh source of attraction; and I take 
great interest in observing the habits of the people; their 
lively movements; their animated speech and gesture; their 
good-humoured laughter; their keen sense of the ridiculous; 
their innocent mirth over trifling incidents; in short, their 
thorough enjoyment of life in whatever stage they happen to 
be. All this is novel to me, fresh from the East, where we 
are accustomed to give but little open expression to our 
feelings.” 


Such being the natural and acquired characteristics of 
the distinguished Prince whose diary of his Western travels 
is contained in the volume before us, it is difficult not to feel 
a certain disappointment at the limitation of his stay in this 
country to but little more than a round of festivities, and the 
exclusion, at any rate from the published part of his journal, 
of all but very brief indications of the conversations he held 
with important personages, and of his reflections, during the 
few weeks that he was among us, upon our manners and 
the working of our institutions. There may have been good 
reasons, personal or, so-called, “of State,” why this kind of 
restriction, or this reticence, should be observed ; but they are 
tantalising, all the same. As far as it goes, the diary of his 
Highness in England exhibits him as taking the same kind of 
intelligent and sympathetic but independent interest in our 
affairs as might be expected of the writer of such passages as 
those we have already quoted. As to the Hyde Park demon- 
stration in favour of Home-rule, for example, he remarks that 
“the enthusiasm of the crowd was apparently great, but 
whether it is real or not is another thing. These demonstrations 
remind me of a bottle of soda-water, which opens with fracas, 
but the after-taste is insipid and flat ; and no particular harm 
results from the outburst.” Itis interesting to know that when 
he called on Mr. Gladstone in Downing Street, on June Ist, 
1893, the then Premier told the Rajah that he did not believe 
that the House of Lords would take “so serious a step” as 
throwing out the Home-rule Bill. The Rajah evidently is no 
believer in Home-rule for Ireland; but he had previously 
noticed with surprise and censure the bad taste of the Fellows 
of the Imperial Institute who hissed the venerable Liberal 
promoter of that policy at the banquet at which he was their 
guest. It is very interesting to see how much his Highness 
was struck by the evidences of loyal enthusiasm shown by 
the bearing of people of all ranks on the occasion of the 
Royal marriage. The happiness exhibited by the populace, 
together with the display of troops along the line of route 
and the decoration of the streets, combined to make the 
scene “certainly the most stirring sight I have ever seen.” 


Nothing could be more thoroughly genuine than the tone 
not only of loyalty, but of affection, which marks the 
numerous allusions made in the Rajah of Kapurthala’s 
diary to the Queen-Empress. He was first presented to her 
Majesty at Florence, when on his way to England, and there 
and on the several subsequent occasions on which he came 
into contact with the Queen and other members of the 





by the high consideration shown towards himself and the 


other Indian Princes. Writing of the opening of the 
Imperial Institute, his Highness notes that,— 


“With the kind thought which distinguishes her, the Queen, 
on rising at the end of the ceremony, shook hands with the 
Indian Princes who were present, and said a few words to each. 
Her escort,’ he proceeds, “was composed of eight dafadars 
selected from the Indian Cavalry, and specially deputed for this 
occasion. They are all fine men and good riders, and I was glad 
to see this splendid branch of the Indian Army so well repre- 
sented. Her Majesty’s real affection for her Indian subjects has 
done much to encourage them in feelings of loyalty to the Throne. 
She studies our language, watches over our welfare, and gives the 
British nation an incentive in taking a deep interest in the 
prosperity of her Eastern Empire.” : 


It is impossible to read the passage just quoted, and the 
other references to the Queen and the Royal family, without 
having the conviction deepened that our monarchical institu- 
tions are a great source of Imperial strength. 





REMINISCENCES OF MRS. DE MORGAN.* 
THE subject of these reminiscences inherited much of that 
strong conscientiousness and true benevolence that dis- 
tinguished her father, William Frend. Her earliest recol- 
lections are of Sir Francis Burdett, and the support which 
Frend accorded him, as he did to all objects benevolent and 
political that stirred his sense of obligation to mankind. In 
history Frend is probably better known by the disturbance 
which followed the avowal of his opinions in regard to the 
priesthood, expressed in pamphlets and spoken from the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s, Cambridge, and some years later by the 
publication of a pamphlet which caused his expulsion from 
the University. He could not, however, complain; he always 
remained a member of the Senate, and held his fellowship 
till his marriage. There was a tradition in the family, Mrs. 
de Morgan tells us, that her nurse took her to the Tower to 
see the popular prisoner, and that the woman’s strong 
political opinions found vent in a brief but truly admirable 
catechism for little Sophia :— 
“Q. ‘Who put Burdett in the Tower?’ 
Ans. ‘ Naughty menfolk.’” 
Even more strongly impressed upon Mrs. de Morgan’s mind, 
are the communications that passed between her father and 
the prisoner on the subject of flogging in the Army. Sir 
Francis observed one day from his window, instead of the 
usual drill, the flogging of a private, and the sight caused him 
more mental suffering than a prolonged imprisonment in the 
Tower could have inflicted. But it was years before flogging 
except in extreme cases was abolished. The next political event 
of Mrs. de Morgan’s childhood, was the visit of the Allied 
Sovereigns, and she remembered being taken to view the per- 
sonages as they showed themselves on a balcony. Of the Ozar 
Alexander she says, after referring to his tall figure and decora- 
tions, “ His features were not, I think, fine or classical, but his 
countenance was not bad, and at that time he was a popular 
Sovereign.” Bliicher, she says, “looked his character,—a 
soldier, and nothing but a soldier.” Thus early was the 
youthful Sophia a critic. Mrs. de Morgan goes on to say 
that the Prussian was immensely admired and applauded ; 
but that those days are passed, and she hopes that we should 
no more admire such men as Bliicher than we should a royal 
tiger or hyena fighting for life,—a harsh comparison surely. 
Then comes the procession of Queen Caroline to St. Panl’s 
to return thanks for her acquittal, and Sophia Frend records 
that touching instance of loyalty of Denman :—Denman, to 
whom, next to Brougham the Queen owed most, when the trial 
was over asked permission to kiss her hand. “Had he been 
only a professional advocate,” says Mrs. de Morgan, “ he would 
not have shown his belief in this way in the jastice of her 
claim.” Nor was the laundress less loyal who took her child 
to be christened by the name of “ Carolenia Regenia,” and had 
her way, despite the protests of the clergyman. 
William Frend being a man of many-sided acquirements, 
we are not surprised to learn from his daughter that there was 
no knowing whom one might meet at his house. Frend wasa 
Radical, but also a scholar, a mathematician, an astronomer, 
and interested in all that concerned ancient religions and 
worships; so that Lamb, Coleridge, Dyer, Godfrey Higgins 
the antiquary, John Landseer, John Bellamy, Taylor the 
Platonist, and William Blake, were all well met at his house. 











* Reminiscences of Mrs. de Morgan, Edited by her Daughter, Mary A, de 
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In her early days Mrs. de Morgan often wished the in- 
terminable Coleridge would stop talking; but the time 
came when her only regret was that she had not heard 
more from him. Godfrey Higgins was not only a genial 
and interesting character, but an enthusiast and a public 
benefactor,—witness his searching inquiries as a Justice of 
the Peace into the management of madhouses. Higgins, a 
man of much miscellaneous knowledge and research, had 
hobbies, and rode them hard, and amused his friends with 
his theories on sun-worship and his suspicions of priests 
and the relics kept in great shrines for the boodwinking of 
the credulous. But he amassed much solid material regarding 
Eastern symbolism and ancient Freemasonry, so that when 
he became a Freemason he had little to learn; and the Duke 
of Sussex could say that he, Godfrey Higgins, and Richard 
Carlile, the bookseller, were the only persons who knew any- 
thing about the matter. John Landseer, the author of The 
Sabzan Researches, was one of the pioneers in Babylonian 
archeology; he also dealt in hobbies, and fortunately 
for his peace of mind, was too deaf to be disturbed 
by argument. John Bellamy was Bellamy the Hebraist, 
an uneducated working man, who mastered enough of 
Hebrew to be able to translate several books of the Bible 
in a fashion, and being positive and combative, and 
lacking the finer critical faculty, we can well imagine 
that he had somewhat heated arguments with the equally 
positive and very deaf Landseer. Blake, Mrs. de Morgan 
remembers meeting one day out walking with her father, 
“a man in a brown coat, and with very bright eyes.” “He 
is a strange man,” said Frend to her; “he thinks he sees 
spirits.” Mrs. de Morgan goes on to discuss some of the 
experiences of Sir John Herschel, who read a paper on the 
pictures that passed before his closed eyes, when awake, and 
of her father, who could summon at will, pictures when his 
eyes were closed, and could not understand his daughter’s 
inability to do the like. Herschel was particularly struck by 
the beautiful geometrical patterns that passed before his eyes 
from left to right. He often saw faces and landscapes :— 

“Sir John told me the last time I ever saw him that he then 

saw more faces and fewer landscapes. The faces, which appeared 
in quick succession, were gray and colourless. The landscapes 
were of great beauty, but such as he had never seen in the 
world.” 
Mrs. de Morgan triumphed, she says, when among those 
things which the astronomer confessed to be ignorant of, was 
the reason why a poker laid across a fire made it burn up. 
But, as she says, he could afford to be ignorant in this 
matter. 

One pathetic figure contrasts strikingly with these brilliant 
and energetic creatures who met and talked with the many- 

sided Frend,—George Dyer, who lived in Clifford’s Inn. 
Everybody liked Dyer, and told funny stories about his short- 
sightedness and absence of mind. Sometimes they would 
slyly refer to the period when he officiated as a Baptist 
minister :— 

“ Wm. Frend: ‘ You know, Dyer, that was before you drowned 
the woman.’—G. Dyer: ‘I never drowned any woman !’—Wm. 
Frend : ‘ You have forgotten.’ To the company generally: ‘ Dyer 
had taken the woman’s hand and made her dip in the water; 
he then pronounced the blessing and left her there.—G. Dyer: 
‘No, no; you are joking. It could not be. —Wm. Frend: ‘I think 
the clerk or the deacon or somebody got her out, so she got off 
with a bad cold.’” 

Lamb said that Dyer, who was coming to call on him, missed 
his way, walked into the New River up to his waist, and came 
into the house like a merman. Bowring went even further, 
and declared that Dyer, being unable to find his hat on leaving, 
walked off with a small coal-scuttle over his head. <A kind- 
hearted widow took pity on Dyer, and the neglected 
scholar spent the last years of his life happily. In 
Frend’s last illness, Dyer sent daily to inquire, and when 
the messenger returned for the last time with the word 
that Mr. Frend was rather better, the old man said, “I 
understand, Mr. Frend is dead; lay me beside him.” He 
then went into an adjoining room, washed his hands, and 
returning to his arm-chair, sat down. A lady was preparing 
to read to him, but the loving-hearted old man was dead. 
He and Frend were the same age—eighty-four—and Mrs. Dyer, 
who at eighty-eight could thread a needle and make a pillow- 
case, lived to be ninety-nine. Among the notabilities who 
came to William Frend was Rammohun Roy, the Brahmin, 
who created much enthusiasm among various sects, if he 








did not win entire approbation, for though devoid of dogma, 
he was a seeker after righteousness and the truth. He wag 
a tall, fine-looking man, says Mrs. de Morgan, and with his 
sparkling eyes, olive-brown skin and black beard, together 
with turban and robe, he made a beautiful “ bit of colour on 
our green lawn.” Yet another enthusiast there was, one 
Abraham Elias, who, partly deceived by the coincidence of 
names, fancied himself that Elias that should foretell 
the Second Coming. So that there was some excuse for 
the Unitarian divine, who probably expressed the general 
opinion when he said: “Ifthere is a queer fish in the 
world he will find his way to Frend’s house.” This was at a 
tea-party and in the presence of Frend’s daughter, and that 
daughter records with some satisfaction that she was equal 
to the occasion :—‘‘ Pardon me, Sir, I do not remember our 
having had the pleasure of seeing you there!” 

To come now to a later period, we are introduced to Daniel 

O’Connell, and the particular circumstances under which he 
appears are very characteristic of the great Irishman. The 
doctrines of phrenology had recently been much discussed, con- 
sequent to Gall’s studies on the subject, and found an intelli- 
gent disciple in Mrs. de Morgan. She went to meet the 
Liberator at a friendly gathering, and some humorous 
creature having proposed the great man’s bumps, forth- 
with spoke to O’Connell, and the two were introduced. Off 
went the brown wig and the genial Irishman stood ready. 
“Now thin,” said he, “tell me all mee sins.” Mrs. de 
Morgan, who acknowledges the opportunity to have been a 
capital one, was however nervous, but perceiving that the 
good man’s love of approbation was not small, flattered him 
somewhat. She sent notes of her observations on the pro- 
portions to a relative, who, not knowing the head, yet re- 
turned a character that could have been only O’Connell’s, 
and put this crowning touch upon it that the man was happy 
when he had a number of people around him, never so happy 
as when followed by a long retinue of people. Mrs. de 
Morgan’s next great essay in phrenology was a well-authenti- 
cated skull of Cromwell (it was bought for £100); this she 
reported on and sent the results to the same lady relative, 
who was told that it belonged to a “historical character 
not now in the world”; she sent back a character “very 
like that of Noble’s Cromwell.” 
Of the many notabilities that Mrs. de Morgan speaks of, it 
is ever the kindliest side of them we see, and the few details 
that she gives us of Thomas Carlyle are of a piece with 
this tact. Carlyle’s niece, says Mrs. de Morgan, with 
enthusiasm, did all that was possible for a devoted woman 
to do in alleviating the philosopher’s sufferings, —“ not 
grudgingly and of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful giver.’ 
Miss Aitken said that he was easy to get on with, for when- 
ever he thought he had been hasty he was the first to seek 
reconciliation, and Mrs. de Morgan says that if she heard of 
clouds caused by the irritating influences of his liver, she also 
heard that when they passed, they left him kinder and more 
affectionate. 

These reminiscences have interested us, not ouly on 
account of those brilliant acquaintances of Mr. Frend’s, 
but in that they reveal the benevolence of William Frend 
as a man who did much to bring out the brighter side 
of so many strange characters, and whose heart ard 
purse were open to all noble ideas and human wants. 
His name lent itself to the humorous fancies of those 
genial punsters, Jekyl and Lamb, and a more appropriate 
subject could not have been chosen. Of Mrs. de Morgan we 
can only say that she seems to have seen the best side of the 
various “ lions ” and to have taken pleasure in recording their 
amiable traits. Of Lady Noel Byron she can never say 
enough; and her ladyship seems to have been the spirit of 
benevolence embodied. If there had not been some dall 
letters, we should have said that every page ot the reminis- 
cences was readable. 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.* 
Mr. NisBet Bain deserves great praise for having compiled 
so satisfactory a biography of Hans Andersen. Andersen is 
a person of whom it is comparatively easy to turn out an 
authentic sketch which shall be also a recognisable likeness, 
but exceedingly difficult to paint a finished portrait with all the 
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traits elaborated, which shall both seem true and be true, and 
peing true all round, shall yet produce an impression of a man 
irresistibly lovable, full of charm, and intrinsically worthy of 
respect. And this is what Mr. Bain has done. He has waded 
through all the fantastic poet’s published works and all his 
correspondence—some in English, some in Danish, and some 
in both languages—and has carefully sifted the wheat from 
the chaff, never allowing himself to be carried away by the 
exaggerated outpourings of grief and rage in which this over- 
sensitive child of nature indulged every time his work met 
with criticism, coldness, or neglect; and avoiding also the 
opposite error of taking this over-sensitiveness, and the petu- 
lance it exploded in, too seriously as faults in the character of 
the man. He takes the wise course of setting the virtues of 
Andersen side by side with his weaknesses, and leaving his 
humility, his unselfishness, his affectionate heart and his 
natural courtesy, to plead forgiveness for his vanity, his 
egoism, and his mad railings and upbraidings. “Un esprit 
de femme dans un caractére d’enfant” is the motto on Mr. 
Bain’s title-page; but the quotation from Amiel hardly 
exhausts the truth about this wayward yet upright child of 
innocence and imagination. One wants one word more to do 
justice to the vital integrity of purpose and individuality, 
which held its own through all moods, and in spite of all diffi- 
culties, more than realising and more than justifying at last 
the ambitions and pretensions that made the cobbler’s son 
ridiculous in the days of his neglected boyhood and desperate 
early manhood; and yet realising them in a form so volatile 
and ethereal, that one thinks of the labours and struggles 
behind the fame rather as the noise of mysterious elements 
out of which a genius has been magically evolved, than as 
the raw material of the work the genius has done. 


Heredity and early circumstances played a very traceable 
part in the shaping of Hans Andersen’s abnormal character 
and singular genius, His paternal grandfather ended his days 
ss an inmate of an asylum for lunatics and imbeciles. The 
old man, whom Hans knew and feared—for he was in the 
habit of visiting the asylum as a child—appears to have 
been both harmless and ingenious, for he was allowed to 
make rounds of the neighbouring country, carrying with 
him a basket of fantastic toys of his own fashioning, and 
offering them to farmers’ wives in exchange for hams and vege- 
tables. The talent for making toys descended to Hans’s father 
and to Hans himself. The father had scholarly yearnings, but 
his mother (Hans’s grandmother) could not afford to put him to 
school, and so made a cobbler of him. The cobbler married a 
good-natured, thriftless woman, and together they drifted into 
poverty. Hans grew up without any education but what he 
got from dreaming among the flowers and birds, and from 
his father’s habit of reading aloud in the evening out of 
La Fontaine, the Arabian Nights, and a book of Danish 
plays. His mother encouraged his taste for doing nothing 
useful, and by and by drifted herself into drinking habits. 
Hans loved her and idealised her, and when she died, after he 
had already become famous, lamented that there was “now 
no one left who was bound by natare to love him.” If only 
everybody could have loved him by nature, as he was by 
nature inclined to love everybody, the world would have 
heard little of his unsatisfied vanity. A delightful little 
grandmother, who might have walked out of a fairy-tale, and 
is suspected of having walked into many of those told by her 
grandson, completed the family group, and was the most 
sensible and sympathetic friend of Hans’s childhood. Several 
attempts were made to send Hans to school and keep him 
there; but he learned nothing. He is described at this period 
as dreaming away his time, “dressing dolls in clothes of his 
own sewing; practising singing in the lanes and meadows 
in the firm belief that his voice would make his fortune; 
cramming his overwrought brain with a jumble of plays, 
poems, and romances, and living in a fantastic morbid world 
of his own, which had nothing whatever in common with 
the world of actual solid fact around him.” The stage was 
his ambition; and at last he started for Copenhagen, 
armed with a letter of introduction to Madame Schall, 
a dancer at the Theatre Royal, and a conviction that 
the way of life is to “go through a great deal of hard- 
ship and then become famous.” The letter to Madame 
Schall was written by somebody who did not know her, and 
when Andersen presented it, she took him for an escaped 
lunatic. The Theatre Royal refused to engage him because 














he was too thin, and also because they only employed 
“educated people.” Starvation stared him in the face, but 
his persistence and innocent audacity saved him :— 

“ As now he was pacing up and down the streets, bitterly con- 

scious of his utter friendlessness and abandonment, he suddenly 
remembered that he had read in the Odense papers of an Italian 
named Siboni, who had been appointed director of the Royal 
Musical Conservatoire at Copenhagen. What if this kindhearted 
man would take him as a singing pupil? So to Siboni’s he went. 
The musician happened to be having a dinner party just then 
and the famous poet Baggesen, the composer Professor Weyse, 
and many other celebrities were among the guests. When the 
maidservant opened the door, Andersen was so overcome by the 
feeling of his own misery, that he told her not only the errand on 
which he had come, but also the whole of his past life. She 
listened with the deepest sympathy, and going away, brought 
back with her the whole of the company, who regarded the odd 
intruder with considerable curiosity. Siboni then took him into 
the room where the piano stood, and made him go through his 
scales, listening attentively all the time. After that Andersen 
recited some scenes from Holberg [the Danish dramatist his 
father had read aloud at home], and a few poems, till the feeling 
of his miserable situation so overcame him, that he burst into 
real tears, the whole company loudly applauding. A collection 
of seventy rix dollars [£8 3s. 4d.] was made for him on the spot, 
and he was told to go next day for singing lessons to Professor 
Weyse. Inthe joy of his heart, Andersen immediately wrote a 
triumphant letter to his mother, in which he said that fortune 
was already within his grasp.” 
For more than two years he remained in Copenhagen carry- 
ing on a hard and grotesque struggle for bare existence; 
generously helped by his musical friends till he had the 
misfortune to lose his voice; fleeced by unscrupulous lodging- 
house-keepers; living for weeks together upon a cup of 
coffee in the morning and a roll at mid-day; writing tragedies 
that could not be acted, and spelling them so badly that they 
could not be read; now and then snatching a few minutes 
of delirious happiness through being allowed to appear on 
the stage at the Theatre Royal as one in a crowd or a chorus; 
suffering from cold, hunger, wet clothes, and loneliness; and 
yet withal “‘quite happy,” commending himself every night 
to God as he lay down to sleep in his miserable attic, and 
never doubting that things would come right at last. The 
reality of Hans Andersen’s religion was proved through all 
his life. No man could have had a more constant sense of 
the presence of God or more simple realisation of the moral 
obligations consequent upon being always in the eye of God. 
But in this, as in all other things with this paradoxical 
creature, absurdity trod close upon the heels of seriousness. 
Though he trusted to God for success, he had set his heart 
upon one particular kind of success. He must be a great 
actor; and so, because he believed in a superstitious saw 
which says that “as it fares with one on New Year’s 
Day, so it will fare for the rest of the year,” he crept on 
New Year’s Day, 1821, into the theatre when it was closed, 
made his way to the stage, unnoticed by the caretaker, and 
falling down on his knees behind the curtain, tried to recall 
some dramatic quotation which he could recite, and so make 
a good beginning of success. But no passage of any play 
would come to him. So he repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and 
went away satisfied that his theatrical début would be made 
in the course of the year. 


From this bizarre and precarious existence he was delivered 
by the intervention of Privy Councillor Jonas Collin, who 
represented his case to the King, by whom it was arranged 
that Andersen, now eighteen years old, should be sent for 
three years at the public expense to the Latin school at 
Slagelse, where, with much patience, difficulty, and agony, he 
mastered Latin and Greek, and learned to write his own 
language correctly. A reasonably calm life only began 
for Andersen when he settled himself in an attic at 
Copenhagen to finish his studies at the University. During 
this time he made his home with the Collin family, and 
enjoyed the family affection that was indispensable to his 
happiness. In the end he took his academical degrees with 
distinction, and in 1829 he began his literary career by 
publishing the book known as The Fodreise. In this book, 
and in the works that followed it, Andersen’s most dis- 
criminating critics discovered amid “a confused and confusing 
jumble of images and fancies” borrowed and original, a few 
grains of fine gold from the vein he afterwards drew upon for the 
fairy-tales. But the tales themselves did not begin to appear 
till 1835. In the meantime, travels, novels, plays, operettas, 
fantasies, and satires in varied forms, poured continually from 
his pen, provoking criticisms which roused in him “feelings 
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that no Christian ought to have.” At last it occurred to him 
to publish, in a tiny book, a few of the stories he had been 
in the habit of telling to children. The little book was sold 
at bookstalls for fourpence-halfpenny. Next year another 
volume came out, and next year again another. But neither 
the author nor the critics thought much of them. The tales 
found their way to the children, however, who delighted in 
them, and in the course of a few years Andersen awoke to the 


fact that these trifles he had despised were bringing him the 


fame he looked for. 


Travelling was the active delight of Andersen's life. Be- 
side the enchantment of new scenery and strange customs, he 
derived great enjoyment from the fuss that was made with 
him when abroad. And nowhere did he find himself so much 
valued or so well-known as in England :— 

“ Andersen was charmed, delighted, almost overpowered by his 
reception in London, although, characteristically enough, he 
seems to have regarded it not so much in the light of a personal 
triumph, as of a crushing rebuke to his less appreciative country- 
men. Thus his letters from London to his friends in Denmark 
are a curious jumble of gratitude and spite, ecstatic joy and bitter 
exasperation. The English are described as the most sterling, 
amiable, and moral people in the wide world. Thanks to them, 
he has reached the apex of glory and recognition. He cannot 
hope for more than this metropolis of the world has already given 
him. ‘Here, he exclaimed, ‘I am regarded as a Danish Walter 
Scott, while in Denmark I am degraded into a sort of third-class 
author far below Hertz the classical, and Heiberg the infallible.’ ’» 
He particularly resented the silence of the Danish newspapers 
about the honours paid him in England,—“ Such contemptible 
meanness deeply wounded him.” And yet his biographer has 
to record that— 

“Despite these feverish outbursts, gratitude to God and man 

was Andersen’s predominant feeling during his visit to England, 
and it is due to him to say that the more he was féted and 
flattered by the great world of London, the more humbly and 
modestly he expresses himself.” 
This last trait is deeply significant of Andersen’s true 
character. And it was the consciousness of the very real 
humility that underlay his superficial vanity that made his 
suffering under neglect or hostile criticism so poignant. No 
friend he ever made seems to have understood this so well as 
Charles Dickens, to whom he attached himself warmly, and 
with whom he stayed five weeks at Gadshill, when he came 
back to England ten years later. One of Andersen’s explosions 
of rage and grief having taken place during this visit, Dickens 
“spoke to him like a brother,” reminding him of his world- 
wide reputation and his work which would stand, when criticism 
was blotted out like writing on the sand. Upon which 
Andersen exclaims :— 

* And when this great author, perhaps the greatest author of 

our times, thus exalted me highly, at that very moment, I say, I 
felt myself so small, so humble, thankful and grateful in God’s 
sight. Every time I am exalted by praise, I have the feeling of 
humble devotion to God. Oh, that men would only understand 
this!” 
The concluding years of his life brought him the atmosphere 
of kindness and sympathy he had always longed for. As his 
fame became unquestionably established, criticism died out, 
and his eccentricities of person and character came to be 
universally understood and respected. His admirers wrote to 
him a great deal, personages of distinction visited him, com- 
pliments came to him from foreign countries, and everybody 
showed him kindness. The details of his death are very 
touching :— “ 

“ About a fortnight or three weeks before his death, he began 

to fall into a drowsy, semi-conscious state, but had frequent 
intervals of his old sprightly vivacity. He suffered very little 
pain, and used to murmur repeatedly, with half-closed eyes, ‘Oh, 
how happy I am! How beautiful the world is! Life is so beautiful ! 
It is just as if I were sailing into a land far, far away, where 
there is no pain, nosorrow.’ Sometimes, but very rarely, he would 
speak of death, and once he asked his friend Nicholas Bégh whether 
he thought he (Andersen) would be among the lost. ‘At any 
rate,’ he added, ‘I have never wished to doevil. I have always 
loved what is good, though I know very well that I have often 
been ill-tempered, bitter and absurd.’ ” 
He had never feared death, but he had feared the pain of 
death. And that was spared him. A few days before he 
died, his friend Madame Melchoir brought him a beantiful 
rose. “He kissed it, pressed her hand gratefully, and looked 
into her face with a happy smile. ‘If I were not so very 
tired,’ he said, ‘I should feel quite well.’” His tiredness 
turned to drowsiness, and he died sleeping. 








RECENT NOVELS.* 


Mr. S. R. CROCKETT’s romance of the days of the Covenanters 
is a strong, stirring, and picturesque story, which it is im- 
possible to read without interest and admiration. It gives 
us the impression—always an agreeable one—of having 
a genuine impulse behind it; we have the feeling that Mr. 
Crockett chose his theme not merely because he saw how 
readily it lent itself to picturesque and pathetic treatment, 
but because it had really laid hold upon him and brought his 
imagination into captivity. From first to last the book has 
an impetus and energy which carry us resistlessly along, and 
here and there we come to a chapter—such, for example, as 
that in which the soldiers of Claverhouse terrify the children 
by the threat of immediate death, or that devoted to the 
wonderful description of the Covenanters’ service among the 
moorlands—which bites into the imagination and remains - 
after many days vividly present to the memory. It was 
probably for the sake of some half-dozen such chapters as 
these that the book was originally planned, for when we 
reach them we are conscious of a certain emphasis and 
deliberateness of touch as if the author by his very 
treatment intended to indicate the situations or crises 
in which were concentrated the spirit of a great movement- 
Some of the episodes of pure invention are, however, not one 
whit less striking and powerful; indeed, if we were asked to 
name the most impressive passage in the book, we think we 
should choose that creepy page in the fourteenth chapter 
where, in the midst of the wild storm that sweeps over Edin- 
burgh on a winter’s night, the severed head of Sir John of 
Lochinvar is blown from its place on the spikes of the Nether 
Bow to fall at the feet of the son who had taken up arms 
against him. Still, it ismo product of Mr. Crockett’s inven- 
tion, but his imaginative treatment of the great historical 
conflict between the King and the men of the Covenant which 
gives to the book its peculiar quality of interest. His portrait 
of such notables of the time and the place as Graham of 
Claverhouse on the one side,and Richard Cameron on the other, 
are painted by one who is confessedly a partisan; but we 
believe them to be more truthful, as they are certainly 
more lifelike, than some portraits we could name, drawn by 
writers who have given themselves great airs of impartiality. 
Mr. Crockett’s intimate knowledge of his subject will be 
obvious to any one; indeed some may think—not altogether 
without reason—that he knows too much, or, to put it more 
accurately, that he has allowed his knowledge to cramp some- 
what that free inventive play to which romance must always 
owe the greater part of its attractiveness. For example, there 
is no doubt whatever that Mr. Crockett can create a character, 
but here the characters are subordinated to the historical 
panorama, which is his supreme concern; there is no single 
man or woman in whom we are intensely interested for his or 
her own sake, and the lack of such must needs militate against 
such enduring popular success as that, let us say, of Scott’s 
Old Mortality. Still, there is no question that The Men of the 
Moss-Hags is a noble historical story, and a fine work of 
literary art; and if its author can maintain its high level of 
conception and workmanship his reputation is not likely to 
decline. 

When we say that Mr. Rider Haggard is always melo- 
dramatic, we use the term not to depreciate his work, but 
simply to characterise it. Melodrama, like farce, may be 
either good or bad of its kind; and though even when it is 
good it is a somewhat less lofty form of art than fine tragedy 
or graceful comedy, it is not less worthy of serious critical 
appreciation. Now it is characteristic of Mr. Rider Haggard 
that his melodrama varies in excellence in proportion to the 
presence in his work of the purely romantic constituent ; 
that is to say, it is best when he gets furthest away from the 
familiarities of actual experience, and it grows feebler as he 
approaches the ordinary life of the every-day world. Perhaps 
his greatest and most characteristic successes were She and 
Alan Quatermain, and these are the two books which have 
most of remoteness from the actual; they take us to im- 
possible regions, they introduce us to impossible people, 





* (1.) The Men of the Moss-Hags, By S. R. Orockett. London: Isbister and 
Co.——(2.) Joan Haste. By H. Rider Haggard. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co.—(3.) Hearts of Oak: a Three-Stranded Yarn, By W. Clark Russell. 
3 vols. London: Chatto and Windus.——(4.) Scylla or Charybdis? By Rhoda 
London: R. Bentley and Son.—(5.) From the Memoirs of a 
Minister of France. By Stanley Weyman. London: Cassell and Co.—(6.) 
Yellow and White, By W. Carlton Dawe. London: John Lane,—(7,) A 
Hard Woman, By Violet Hunt, London: Chapman and Hall, 
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they record impossible incidents, and yet in spite of their 
impossibility, they do not merely grip the imagination, 
but convince it. On the other hand, Mr. Haggard’s one 
conspicuous failure—prior to the publication of Joan Haste— 
was Colonel Quaritch, V.C., and there can be no doubt what- 
ever that its failure was due to the author’s attempt to apply 
the methods of the melodrama of romance in a region where 
their strength could not be made manifest, and where their 
weakness became painfully apparent. The new book is even 
a poorer thing, for in the novel just referred to the motive of 
the buried treasure gave Mr. Haggard one of those oppor- 
tunities of which he can always take advantage more or less 
effectively; but in Joan Haste there is nothing of this kind, 
and the story, which is grim and gloomy from first to last, is 
crowded with the crude unrealities of character and improba- 
bilities of incident which distinguish the cheapest and com- 
monest kind of melodramatic fiction. To point out in detail 
the absurdities of the story would be a waste of space; but 
it may be said generally that the relations of the luckless 
Joan with her lover, her father, and the man who becomes 
her husband, are so awkwardly incredible that never for a 
single moment do they compel our belief. The fact is, 
there is nothing for Mr. Rider Haggard to do but to get back 
to Africa or Central America or No Man’s Land, or at any 
rate, to one of the regions where he is really at home. 


Not less conspicuous than the failure of Joan Haste is the 
complete and delightful success achieved by Mr. Clark Russell 
in Hearts of Oak. In all the stories of this charming writer 
the sea counts for much, but in his latest book it counts for 
everything. Elsewhere he has often brought to his aid a 
mutiny, a murder, a mystery, or something “‘ beginning with 
an ‘ M,’” but here the sea itself is the protagonist of the story, 
and the action is altogether dominated by the great forces of 
wave and wind. The characters are fewer than usual, and 
they are less strongly individualised; the mere narrative 
scheme is simpler even than it is wont to be in Mr. Clark 
Russell’s novels, and he is not lavish in the matter of isolated 
thrilling episodes; but he has seldom written a book in which 
the emotional interest is more poignant and sustained, or 
which gives the reader a more vivid impression of his wonder- 
ful gifts and resources as a master of theart of narration. The 
central situation—the stranding of the ‘Lady Emma’ on an 
iceberg in the Antarctic Circle with the girl Marie Otway and 
her heroic companion Selby for sole occupants—is one of the 
most daring things in modern romance, but Mr. Clark Russell 
is above all things a courageous inventor, and even when his 
courage seems to tremble on the verge of temerity it never 
fails to find a satisfying justification. It certainly finds it 
here. The landsman surveying the position in cold blood may 
declare it impossible. He will probably be wrong, for an 
impeachment of Mr. Clark Russell’s knowledge of the sea is 
likely to result in the humiliation of the person bringing it; 
but the important point is that whether possible or not, we 
are made to see, to realise, and to believe. Of the author’s 
power in simple description it is nowadays needless to speak ; 
but he has never done anything stronger of this kind than the 
picture of the ocean roller or “ hurdle” in the first volume of 
Hearts of Oak, and in general power and freshness the book 
does not fall one whit behind any of its predecessors. 


Miss Rhoda Broughton has visibly matured since the days 
when she startled tue more decorous or timid class of readers 
by the frank audacities of Cometh up as a Flower, or Not Wisely 
but too Well; and we do not think thata reasonable complaint 
can be made of anything in the mere telling of her latest 
story. The story itself is, however, about as gratuitously 
uncomfortable as it well could be; and a writer of Miss 
Broughton’s facile invention, who cannot fail to have a large 
choice of narrative ideas, surely displays something of 
perversity in the selection of such a theme as that which is 
elaborated in Scylla or Charybdis? Harry Clarence, a 
prosperous young barrister, and the only son of a gentle and 
refined mother to whom he is devoted, becomes betrothed to 
Honor Lisle, one of those bright, unconventional, loyal girls 
whom Miss Broughton loves to paint. His happiness is com- 
plete when it is suddenly shattered by a bolt from the blue 
in the shape of the discovery that his father had died a 
homicidal maniac, that his grandfather had lived under the 
same curse, and that for several generations the terrible 
disease had been transmitted from father to son. He tells 
the dreadful story to his fiancée, who is willing to take the 





risk of marriage in the belief that the taint has worked itself 
out, but he is resolute in his determination that Honor and 
his possible children shall be saved from himself, The 
parting would have been final but for another discovery, 
almost more hideous than the first,—that he is not the son of 
his mother’s husband, but of the young lover for whom the 
apparently pure and even saintly woman has violated the 
vows which bound her to a murderous madman We will not 
follow the course of the story to its obvious dénowement; but 
we have told enough to justify the epithet applied to it at the 
beginning of this notice. That the book has powerful pas- 
sages may be admitted, and the literary treatment of the 
motive is as offenceless as it well could be; but no treatment 
would suffice to render such a story anything but dis- 
agreeable. 

It is becoming convenient to divide the producers of fiction 
into novelists proper and simple story-tellers, and among 
the latter Mr. Stanley Weyman takes a prominent, if not the 
very foremost place. To the novel-reader who is weary of 
problems and casuistries and unedifying complications, his 
bright, healthful books, full of happily invented incident, 
treated with the skill of a born raconteur, are unspeakably 
refreshing ; and we do not think that Mr. Weyman’s story- 
telling instinct has ever been more happily exploited than in 
From the Memoirs of a Minister of France. The Minister 
is Sully, the great lieutenant of Henry IV., who, like 
many Frenchmen of his time, gave to the world his auto- 
biographical record, but the actual Mémoires of Sully himself 
are immeasurably less entertaining than those which have 
been invented for him by the English novelist. The twelve 
chapters of which the book is composed have both a separate- 
ness and a continuity of interest. Each episode is complete 
in itself, but every one of them adds some essential or 
significant touch to the picture of court and country life 
in the France of Henry of Navarre, and Mr. Weyman 
has certainly never written a book which gives so strong 
an impression of his versatility of endowment. Tragedy, 
comedy, and farce, all are here; and it is difficult to say in 
what region the writer is most at home, whether in the breezy 
comicalities of ‘“ Two Mayors of Bottiport,” the grim impres- 
siveness of “ The Tennis-Balls,” or the Sherlock Holmes-like 
ingenuity of “The Lost Cipher” and “The Cat and the 
King.” But indeed the book is excellent throughout, and 
lovers of the literature of pure entertainment ought to be 
grateful to Mr. Weyman for a very charming collection of 
stories which are good in themselves, and which are told with 
quite exceptional vigour, vivacity, and gusto. 

The meaning of the at first sight enigmatical title of Mr. 
Carlton Dawe’s volume is indicated by three prefatory stanzas, 
in the first of which he tells us that his book treats of— 

“The love of the white for the yellow, 
The yellow for white ; 
Where music and laughter make mellow 
The long Eastern night ; 
When, rid of convention, a fellow 

Does everything right.” 
There could not well be a more distinct promise of un- 
savouriness, and it is a promise which is amply fulfilled in 
the pages of Yellow and White, where Mr. Carlton Dawe’s 
Englishmen in their Oriental amours manage to rid them- 
selves not only of convention, but of every shred of common 
morality or even common honour. The stories which begin 
with lust and end with hideous revenge are monotonously re- 
pulsive; and as they occupy at least half of the volume, the 
writer’s menu, in spite of one or two comparatively innocent 
items, is the reverse of appetising. There is just one story 
in the book, “Sada,” which is really tender and beautiful, 
and even this Mr. Dawe does his best or his worst to spoil, 
but its concluding pages suffice to show what he might do if 
he would. That he can write is certain; the pity is that he 
should have produced a book which would have been best left 
unwritten. 

We hardly think that A Hard Woman is the best title that 
could have been chosen for Miss Violet Hunt’s clever but un- 
satisfactory novel. Oneinstinctively associates hardness with 
a certain amount of strength, and Lydia Munday is in no 
sense a strong character, though she has some of that 
persistence which often characterises a shallow and fluidly 
selfish nature. Asa picture of the seamy side of fashionable 
London life the book is not wanting in a cynical mordancy 
which some readers may find piquant; but to us it seems to 
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lack chiaroscuro, for even depth of shadow needs.a high light 
here and there to make it effective. We suppose Miss Violet 
Hunt would say that she has supplied the high lights in the 
portraits of Ferdinand Munday and Nevill France, but in spite 
of the pains taken with them they remain somewhat shadowy 
and unconvincing; they lack the flesh-and-blood vitality of 
Lydia and Cossie Davenant and Fred Barker, and all the 
other products of a vitiated civilisation. A Hard Woman has 
plenty of the fashionable kind of smartness which nowa- 
days suffices for a succ?s d’estime, but for any finer quality we 
look in vain. It has been written to appeal to a passing 
fancy of the more superficial portion of the novel-reading 
public, and because it is, in the language of current eulogy, 
so very much “up to date,” it is certain to be soon out of 
date. 





TWO LIVES OF JOHN KNOX.* 

THE most unlettered of great Reformers of the sixteenth 
century has become of recent years the special favourite of 
literary men. The vindication to which Knox confidently 
looked forward, has been accomplished; for after what has 
been written of him by Carlyle, Froude, and Louis Stevenson, 
in pages which will live in English literature, it is not 
likely that the old caricatures will be reproduced, except for 
use in circles from which historical evidence is strictly ex- 
cluded. There is however, perhaps we should rather say there 
was, some danger of the penitential reaction in favour of 
Knox passing reasonable bounds under the influence of a 
school to whom sincerity and strength were the sole human 
virtues. We are glad, therefore, to observe that Knox’s latest 
biographers write in a spirit of discriminating admiration 
which does not blind them to his faults, The time had come for 
a new biography. Dr. M’Crie wrote before the publication 
of Laing’s indispensable edition of _Knox’s works; and since 
Laing, considerable additions have been made to our knowledge 
of the Scottish Reformation. Mr. Hume Brown, whose name 
is favourably known by his Life of George Buchanan, has 
produced a careful and intelligent study of Knox, which the 
historical student will be able to consult in the full confidence 
that he will find in it all that is known of the Reformer in 
its right place and in due proportion. Mrs. Florence Maccun 
writes for the general reader, who will prefer her bright 
pages to the graver narrative of Mr. Brown. She has a keen 
sense of the humorous as well as of the pathetic side of her 
great story; and Knox is brought before us surrounded by 
friends and enemies, with a graphic power which shows that 
the author has a real vocation for historical portrait-painting. 

Mr. Hume Brown suggests as a reason for the tardy recog- 
nition of Knox’s greatness, that it was hard for any one but 
a Scotchman to understand Knox the Scotissimus, just as it 
takes an Englishman to understand Samuel Johnson, or a 
Frenchman to appreciate Voltaire. But if this is a 
true account of the matter, how comes it that Knox’s 
chief detractors were countrymen of his own? A truer 
explanation of the difficulty experienced by the modern world 
in appreciating Knox is furnished by another remark of Mr. 
Brown’s, that Knox alone among the Reformers was an entire 
stranger to the new leayning, and to the humane spirit of the 
Renaissance. He did not, like Calvin and Beza, pass through 
the outer Court of the Renaissance before entering upon his 
religious mission. He broke, it is true, with the medieval 
system as regards Church worship and government, and also 
on certain doctrinal questions, more completely than any of 
the Reformers, with the exception of Calvin; but in other 
respects he remained a medixval Churchman, interpreting 
Scripture in the unhistorical manner of the Schoolmen, and 
claiming for the Church an authority as absolute as did 
Gregory VII. His ideas regarding the relation of learning 
and thought to the Church were expressed with perfect frank- 
ness by him in a letter to a General Assembly in Perth. 
“ Above all things,” he wrote, “preserve the Kirk from the 
bondage of the Universities; subject never the pulpit to their 
judgment; neither yet exempt them from your jurisdiction.” 
The absence of the spirit of the Renaissance in Knox ren- 
dered him an uahesitating combatant in the battle of Reform ; 
but it shut him out from the humanising influences amid which 
the modern spirit was born. It is for this reason that men cf 
meaner natural character often appear at an advantage 





* (1.) John Knox: a Biography. By G. Hume Brown. 2 vols. London: Adam 
and Charles Black, 1895,—-(2.) John Know, By Florerce A. Maccun, London: 
Methuen and Oo. 1895, 


beside him. Neither Erasmus nor Sir David Lyndsay were 
capable of the unselfish devotion of Knox, but they were 
likewise incapable of speaking of the murder of Beaton ag 
a “godly fact,” or of approving of the assassination of 
David Rizzio. In his hatred of the enemies of the Gospel, 
Knox was as much a man of the Middle Ages as St. Ber. 
nard. Mrs. Maccun, in spite of her admiration of him, blazes 
into wrath over his truculent language about the dying 
Queen-Regent :— 

“Where his enemies were concerned, Knox had an uncritica} 
greed for gossip. While the tide of fortune was setting against 
her, Mary of Guise lay dying in the Castle of Edinburgh. The 
defeated chief of a failing cause, a lonely woman dying in a 
strange land, she had claims to the forbearance even of an 
enemy; but when Knox deals with such as he considered ‘the 
seed of Antichrist, he knows neither courtesy to the women, 
generosity to a fallen foe, nor simple humanity to the suffering 
and dying. With unseemly eagerness, he records an idle 
malicious tale that from the Castle of Edinburgh the dying 
Regent gloated over the spectacle of the dead bodies of Eng- 
lish soldiers exposed under the walls of Leith—a fact physically 
impossible at that distance! He exults over her bodily sufferings 
in words too coarse to be repeated. But even the hostile narra- 
tive of Knox cannot conceal the gentle magnanimity shown by 
Mary of Guise on her death-bed. She bade farewell to Lord James, 
Glencairn, Argyle, and Lord Marischall, and admitted with sad 
candour that she had been mistaken and misled by evil counsel, 
She even consented to see the Protestant minister Willock,—an 
act probably more due to unchanging courtesy than to changing 
convictions. Knox ends his account of her death with the 
fervent ejaculation, ‘God for His great mercy’s sake rid us from 
the rest of the Guisian blood. Amen. Amen.’ ” 


It is vain to deny Knox’s moral and intellectual limitations, 
or to claim that he manifested the temper of the forgiving 
Christian saint; but after his limitations are acknowledged, 
and we know what not to expect, there remains one of the 
most admirable characters of the sixteenth century, with a 
singleness of purpose equal to Luther’s, and a practical sagacity 
which entitles him to a place beside Cecil, and above his 
brilliant antagonist, Maitland of Lethington. His work was 
done without the adventitious aids which many of his con- 
temporaries enjoyed. When he landed in England in 1549, 
after his release from the French galleys, he was an undis- 
tinguished person, without the academic rank and learning 
which were at the time the sole passports to high position 
for men of humble birth. As the Government, however, 
were badly in need of preachers of the reformed doctrines, 
he was licensed to preach; and he preached so powerfully 
in Berwick and elsewhere that he was made one of the 
King’s chaplains. By the advice of Northumberland, he was 
offered the Bishopric of Rochester. The offer was declined, 
not so much from an objection to Episcopacy, as that 
Knox’s penetrating sagacity made him doubtful of the per- 
manence of the English Reformation, and distrustful of the 
sincerity of its political leaders. In England he left an abid- 
ing memorial of himself in the so-called Black-Rubric of the 
Prayer-Book; for it is almost certain that the “ runagate 
Scot,” by whose influence it was reluctantly inserted by 
Cranmer, was none other than Knox. During his exile on the 
Continent he visited the theocratic Republic of Calvin, and 
held intercourse on equal terms with the Swiss Reformers; 
for Knox never called any one master, with the exception of 
George Wishart, to whom he owed his first enlightenment in 
the doctrines of the Gospel. 

In 1555 Knox returned to Scotland to begin the great work 
of his life. He was almost an old mun, for men aged early in 
the sixteenth century, and he suffered from a torturing 
disease; but although he never held a higher office than that 
of one of the ministers of Edinburgh, hesoon became the most 
important personage in Scotland. He owed his influence in 
part to his pulpit eloquence. “As a preacher,” Mr. Brown 
writes, “he excelled all the English-speaking Reformers in his 
power of fusing logic and passion, and storming the mind and 
heart of his audience.” His sermons in St. Giles were events 
rather than discourses, like the speeches of Prince Bismarck ; 
the man behind the orator gave his hearers the assurance that 
what he said would come to pass. People attributed to him 
the gift of prophecy, and he himself believed that he possessed 
it. “ Wesee furthest into the future,” writes Dr. Jowett, in 
his “ College Sermons ”—“ and that is not far—when we most 
carefully consider the facts of the present.” Knox saw into 
the future because he carefully considered the facts of the 
present; and he was likewise helped to his prevision by. his 





insight into the power of moral forces to shape the destiny of 
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men and nations. Knox’s sermons were attended by men of 
all classes, by Catholie Lords as well as by Protestants; and 
though the Queen did not attend, at which Knox was some- 
what unreasonably offended, she was informed of what he 
said with great plainness of speech, regarding herself and her 
Government. Knox’s influence in private was even more 
remarkable than his public utterances. The greatest per- 
sonages in Scotland repaired to his little study in his house 
in the Nether Bow, and listened patiently to his counsels and 
remonstrances. He was a loyal and affectionate ally; but 
alone among the Reformers, he never flattered the great, how- 
ever much he needed their help; and when they disappointed 
him, he turned away like offended royalty. 

It will hardly be disputed that the general policy of Knox 
was in the best interests of religion and of his native land. 
Some may regret that through his influence the Swiss type of 
Reformation was adopted in Scotland, as it has to some 
extent placed it out of religious sympathy with the sister 
Kingdom. But it is very doubtful if the Scotch, with their 
keen logical faculty and their impatient temper, would have 
accepted, or understood, the Reformation of compromise 
even if Knox had been willing for it, In the opposition 
which he offered to the policy of Mary of Guise and of her 
daughter, Knox was more than justified. Had their policy 
prevailed, Scotland would have become a French province; 
and the Catholic powers of the Continent might through 
the gate of Scotland have overthrown the religion and 
liberties of England, or at all events desolated it as Ger- 
many was desolated by the Thirty Years’ War. Knox was 
no favourite with Queen Elizabeth and her advisers, and he 
knew it. But he never wavered for a moment in his 
conviction that in union with its ancient enemy lay the 
true interests of Scotland. Medieval in his views regard- 
ing the Church, he was modern and democratic in his 
views of the rights of subjects, holding that it was the 
prerogative of the nobles to coerce the Monarch to a 
course of righteous government; and if they failed to do 
so, the people had the right to coerce both. He did not 
shrink from violent revolutionary measures, and was an advo- 
cate not only of passive, but of active resistance. But he was 
no Anarchist. He had too profound a knowledge of men to 
propose to dispense with law and order. Behind the Church, 
he taught, there must stand the godly magistrate, with his 
sword. The order which he proposed to establish in place of 
the effete system is laid down in The Book of Discipline, 
one of the most instructive documents of Scottish history. 
His mediaval bigotry and his large-minded statesmanship 
are both visible in The Book of Discipline; for it required all 
Scotchmen to become Calvinistic Christians at the risk of 
souland body; but it made proposals with regard to education 
and care for the poor which, if carried out, would have 
enabled Scotland to deal with the evils of popular ignorance 
and poverty as no European nation has yet done. Unfor- 
tunately, The Book of Discipline remained to a large extent 
the devout imagination which Maitland of Lethington termed 
it. The fault, however, lay not with Knox, but with Mait- 
land’s own friends, who refused, for private reasons, to apply 
the revenues of the old Church to religious and national 
purposes. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@—— 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford University Press, has put 
forth three very beautiful editions of Wordsworth’s Poems, edited 
by Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, M.A., who is, we rather infer from 
his introduction, some relative of Mrs. Wordsworth’s. He follows 
the poet’s own arrangement of his poems as he published them in 
1849-50. Mr. Hutchinson remarks, truly enough, that no certain 
chronological order can be assigned. Still even an approximately 
chronological order is very useful, but many will prefer the order 
in which Wordsworth himself chose to arrange his poems at 
the end of a long life, simply because it was his. The chronological 
table of the events of Wordsworth’s life, which Mr. Hutchinson has 
prefixed to the poems, is very interesting, and may be taken as per- 
fectly accurate. The single volume printed on ordinary paper, 
which is of course the cheapest of the three editions, is about the 
size and weight of Mr. John Morley’s edition published by Mac- 
millan. The India paper edition,—which is, we should say, about 
half the weight,—is wonderfully clear and good, but of course 








more costly, as the paper itself is a perfect miracle of manufacture. 
Though so thin, the print never shows through, and yet the type 
is perfectly clear and legible. The little morocco edition, in five 
volumes, in a box, also printed on the exquisite India paper, 
makes one of the prettiest gift-books that has ever come across us. 
Brownie; or, The Lady Superior. By Eliza F. Pollard. 
(Partridge and Co.)—The heroine Brownie makes her appear- 
ance in a Welsh village under somewhat tragical circumstances,— 
her father dying without leaving any information as to what her 
social rights are. In the last half of the book, the family go to 
live in France, and the early history of the supposed foundling 
gradually shapes itself, and eventually is cleared up to the satis- 
faction of all. Thestory, though somewhat prolix, is well written, 
and the latter part, which brings the Curé Rouget, Madame de 
Pas, and Reginald Crawford on the scene, is distinctly interesting, 
—the Curé with his final mastery over self, and Madame with 
her unrelenting hatred, acting as foils to each other in a striking 
manner. The earlier chapters, while they describe the heroine’s 
early life and surroundings with some charm, and possess in the 
stern Calvinistic widow a dramatic figure, lack the vivid and 
restrained interest of the later scenes. There is much power in 
Miss Pollard’s story, and we can recommend it to older readers. 


Mermaidens. By Sarah Tytler. (R.T.S.)}—The number of 
stories that relate the life of three sisters on board a man-o’-war 
is not many, and our young readers will probably find in the 
seafaring life of Sally, Jane, and Caroline, something quite new to 
them ; moreover, the time when the Admiral took his family to sea 
with him, is now past. But,apart from this, the narrative is fresh 
and fascinating, and not without many moving incidents. Sarah 
Tytler writes in the first person, and the plan lends itself well to 
a style somewhat full and abounding in detail. It is a capital 
story for girls of all ages, and in no way inferior to the best 
efforts of our authoress, and describes a life that must be 
unknown to the vast majority of girls. 

A New Zealand Courtship. By E. Boyd Bayly. (R.T.S.)—In 
these five “ Work-a-day Stories” there are some capital sketches 
of character and considerable pathos, and the writer has made 
very effective use of that abundant material provided by the joys 
and sorrows of daily life. The local colouring of the first three is 
that of the Canterbury district, and will, for some readers, 
increase the interest of the stories. They are all readable, as we 
may well expect from the author of “ Zachary Brough’s Venture,” 
and we recommend them to readers of allages. One or two of these 
stories we have seen in magazines, but we are not reminded of 
the fact; this is a reprehensible practice and a breach of faith, to 
call it by no harsher name. 

A Lost Army. By Fred Wishaw. (T. Nelson and Sons.)—It is 
with considerable pleasure that we resume our acquaintaace with 
Boris, the Bear Hunter. This time he shares with two English 
brothers, in the service of Peter the Great, the position of hero, 
One of the brothers is sent by Peter to explore the shores of the 
Caspian, he is captured by the Khivans, and the ill-fated expe- 
dition of Prince Bekovich Tcherkassy goes to recover him, accom- 
panied by Boris and the other brother. Boys will read with 
interest the terrible fate that overtook that ill-fated army—a 
by-word in Russian history—and the many hairbreadth escapes 
of Boris and his companion in that wild, desolate country between 
the Caspian and Khiva. The campaign and all its incidents are 
vigorously related, and the story is a capital specimen of historical 
adventure. 

Bab ; or, Tit for Tat. By Harriette E. Burch. (R.T.S.)—A read- 
able little story is Bab, with some good girl-characters in it and 
an obvious moral. Children will have no difficulty in admiring 
the courageous obstinacy of Effie, who suffers for her sister's fault 
because she has given her word, and will not, we hope, have any pity 
for Bab and the miserable pride that prevents her confessing, and 
so clearing Effie’s character on several points. Bab is essentially 
a children’s story, and teaches them some good, wholesome lessons. 


The Story-Hunter. By E. R. Suffling. (Jarrold and Sons.)— 
The “Story-Hunter” conceives a notion that by hypnotising 
likely individuals and then compelling them to relate some strange 
experience, he will be able to get narratives truthful, if net 
always interesting. Some are weird and thrilling, and some 
mediocre; indeed, we do not see why such narratives should be 
unusually truthful, though possibly a man might give expression 
to theories and beliefs that, under ordinary circumstances and a 
fear of being thought insane, he would keep to himself. The 
stories themselves are unequal in merit, but all are readable. 
There are absurdities, but they can hardly be criticised, though 
we must protest against Dr. Nosidy’s idea that the essence of the 
Soul, which he conceives to be identical with the Brain, takes the 
form of Brain Ether, and after Death penetrates the bony case. 
Mr. Suffling knows parts of England well, and places his stories in 
scenes that will make them enjoyable to readers of all ages. 
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In Par Japan. By Mrs. Isla Sitwell. (T. Nelson and Sons.)— 
English children will be interested in this pretty little sketch of 
the life of two little boys in Japan. Ernest and Humphrey seem 
to enjoy themselves fairly well, and the coming of the ship- 
wrecked baby makes a pleasant break in the monotony of their 
existence. Young people should certainly read In Far Japan, and 
so obtain some idea of life in the Empire of the Mikado. 

Stranger Margaret. By Mary Hampden. (R.T.S.)—We cannot 
believe that any family of girls would behave so badly to a 
cousin as the young Lynns do, and yet we are to believe that 
these young ladies put every imaginable insult on their cousin 
Margaret. The stranger does finally beat down the barrier of 
dislike and snobbishness, and wins the affection of her cousins, 
and she clearly deserves some reward. Some young readers 
might certainly read Stranger Margaret, and take the moral to 
heart, if only to put them on their guard against entering families 
of the Lynn type. 

The Golden Rock. By Ernest Glanville. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—Once more do the old “ properties” do service for a story of 
adventure. An old hunter leaves a map to his nephew with which 
he is to find a mountain of gold somewhere beyond the Limpopo, 
and then dies. Frank determines to set out for the Cape, but his 
manner of journeying is suddenly changed, and he finds himself 
on board a warship belonging to some South American rebels, and 
goes through some exciting moments, and learns something of 
the handling of modern warships. All this is described with 
great ease and spirit, and is all the more interesting because we 
have yet to learn so much of the behaviour of warships under 
heavy fire. Then we reach South Africa, and Frank Hume and his 

companions begin in earnest the quest for the “Golden Rock.” 
Mr. Glanville is at home in those solitudes of the hunter, and 
describes with picturesque vividness and truthful detail the 
march through the bush and the veldt, and the many dangers that 
menace the gold-seekers. An added mystery is the presence of 
some unseen enemy who has possessed himself of their secret, 
and again and again hampers and hinders them with an invisible 
cunning that threatens their cherished hopes witb failure. But 
the most exciting and brilliant portion of the tale is after the 
river is passed, and they are pursued by Zulus in league with the 
unknown enemy. The account of the great sea of reeds, and 
the flight through it to the mountains, and the subsequent 
spectacle of the fierce warriors hunting for them far below in 
the jungle of reeds, is thrilling and fascinating. The excite- 
ment is kept up all the time while they reach the curious “eye” 
through which at sunrise the “ Golden Rock” flashes a reflection, 
and they and their new ally, “Sirayo,” defeat the Zulus, after a 
stubborn defence of the ruined temple. Sirayo is a splendid 
warrior of the Umslopogaas type, and he is certainly a most 
striking and noble figure. Parts of the book, particularly some 
of the dialogue, are a little superfluous, but the presence of a 
heroine may be considered to make this necessary; and we can 
forgive all in the general excellence of the style and handling of 
the material, the movement of the scenes, the sense of freedom 
and life, and the powerful and vigorous touches of scenery and 
mational character. The Golden Rock will fascinate old and young. 


Britain’s Roll of Glory. By D.H. Parry. (Cassell and Co.)— 
We have nothing but praise for these stories, which recall to us 
many famous fields and heroic acts which have earned the 
Victoria Cross. All the narratives are clearly and vigorously 
told; and though we have plenty of enthusiastic words, boys will 
not find that there is too much waste of breath. This isa long roll 
of deeds that will always bear repetition, and every boy should 
have it, if he has not already got some similar book wherewith to 
tefresh his memory of military renown. 

For Honour’s Sake. By Jennie Chappell. (S. W. Partridge and 
€o.)—We cannot say that the people we read about in For 
Honour’s Sake are very interesting. They have their troubles and 
trials, and the story of them is readable; but there is no dis- 
tinction about Alleyne Ross, Selina Fuller, or Helen Deveron, and 
they move but languidly across the stage of life. Concentration 
and less dialogue are wanted; and if the author had only realised 
that the aim in fiction is to obtain a selection of typical scenes, 
and not the whole series, we might have had an interesting tale. 
For Honour’s Sake is readable, however, and will do no harm. 

Ship Daphne. By the Rev. T. S. Millington. (J. Nisbet & Co.) 
—A thoroughly wholesome story is Ship Daphne, and one that 
can be read with appreciation by any one who likes to hear some- 
thing of business life in the city and something of the perils of 
the sea. It is difficult to pick from the numerous characters, all 
in their way excellent, one deserving the style of hero; but the 
two brothers Petersen are doubtless meant to figure as such. 
And all are interesting,—Goldie, the head of the firm; his 
manager ; his senior clerk; Chubb, the captain; John Petersen; 


and lastly, “ Adolphus,” who is really a delightful type of a lazy, ! her. 


good-natured young fellow, who dislikes “commerce,” but does 
many good turns to his friends, and is a gentleman. Ship Daphne 
is written with a knowledge of human nature that appears on 
every page, and which will appeal to young and old alike. Boys 
will read it with delight, and will never miss the usual series of 
stirring adventures while they can have characters from every- 
day life so faithfully portrayed. 


The Tyrants of Kool Sim. By James Maclaren Cobban. (H. 
Henry and Co.)—No reader can possibly complain of want of 
variety and excitement in this tale. We are taken quite beyond 
the bounds of ordinary adventure. Captain Betterton and Miss 
Malleson, with Miss Malleson’s duenna, and the two lads, Walter 
Firebrace and Will Malleson, go out to search for a certain 
“Uncle Tom,” familiar, we think, to Mr. Cobban’s readers, 
The starting of the expedition to which the boys contrive to get 
themselves attached is distinctly amusing. Then comes a series 
of romantic adventures. The party find themselves among the 
dwarfs of the forests that lie beyond the Atlas range. The object 
of their search is discovered in a most unexpected situation, and 
associates his friends in a most unexpected undertaking. It 
would be unfair to the author to go more into detail. It must 
suffice to say that this book of marvels is told with the plausibility 
of common-sense. 

Toinette’s Philip. By Mrs. C. V. Jameson. (Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co.)—This tale, a story of New Orleans, is not the less charm- 
ing because the plot, in one or other of its variations, has done 
duty many times. Ola, daughter of a poor modeller in wax, and 
Philip, a white boy, cared for by a quadroon old woman, are both 
in a way lost children, and both are found. The story of this 
finding, not arrived at without much trouble, is full of interest, 
and then there are subsidiary attractions. There is theold priest 
with his performing mice, a trouble as well as a joy, for his con- 
science rebukes him for spending so much time on them; the 
irrepressible negro, Lilybel, so loose in his views of meum and 
tuum, yet so loyal in his affections; these and other personages 
are drawn with admirable skill. Toinette’s Philip is a really 
delightful story. 


For the Sake of a Friend. By Margaret Parker. (Blackie and 
Son.)—This story of life in a girls-school, a continuation, some 
readers will be interested to know, of “ Ida Cameron,” by the same 
author, is more successful than most of its kind, as far as our 
experience goes. There is no foolish sentiment about it; the girls 
act and talk naturally, the bad ones are not extravagantly wicked 
nor the good supernaturally excellent. The tale will probably be 
not the less attractive on account of the novelty of the scene 
which is laid in Australia, 


Roy Royland; or, The Young Castellan. By George Manville 
Fenn. (W. and R. Chambers.)—We recognise some of Mr. 
Fenn’s best-known characteristics in this “ Story of the Civil 
War.” He has a way of making himself master of the details of 
anything that it comes in his way to write about. The young 
hero of this tale is appointed by his father, who is serving the 
King elsewhere, to take charge of the castle, and hold it for the 
cause. It has the usual appliances for defences, portcullis, 
drawbridge, cannon, moats, and powder-magazine, but they are 
all in the condition of disuse, and the “ young Castellan’s” first 
business is to put them in order. Nothing could exceed the care 
with which all this is described, except perhaps the art with 
which the details are made interesting. We recognise again the 
author’s interest in fish, so lovingly are the big carp and tench 
which dwell in the moat described. The tale of the siege itself 
will be found exciting. All the good people come by their own, 
and the villain meets with a due reward for his villainy. In every 
way Roy Royland should give satisfaction. 


Wapping Old Stairs. By the Author of “Joseph’s Little 
Coat,” &c. (R.T.S.)—One does not often see a more pathetic 
figure than the old woman who watches with such indomitable 
faith and hope for the husband and sons who sailed away 
for the North so many years ago. The story of which this 
figure is the centre is well conceived and well executed.—— 
Two Maiden Aunts. By Mary Debenham. (National Society.) 
—tThis is a story of the French wars. The “ Maiden Aunts” 
are two sisters, Angel and Betty by name, not of the age which 
one commonly associates with the name given to them, for one 
is seventeen and the other four years younger. To them comes 
the little son of a brother supposed to be dead. Their anxious 
loving care to do the right thing in training him—he is a most 
self-willed young person, who has been most marvellously spoilt 
in his childhood—make a very pretty picture. When Angel, for 
instance, beats him for his good—every one a hundred years ago 
believed in beating—and, of course, hurts herself, in body as well 
as heart, more than she hurts him, she makes us pity and admire 





The lad grows up into a very fine fellow under this 
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discipline; and Miss Debenham clearly believing in “ good 
endings,” is likely to be as happy as he is good. 


We have received from Messrs. Frowde “ Thumb Editions ” of 
The Christian Year and the De Imitatione Christi. Each has two 
forms of binding, “German Calf” and “Mogador Levant.” The 
admirable Oxford paper permits the quite legible printing of these 
two books in a space that seems quite impossibly small. The 
German calf bound De Imitatione is the largest of the four, but 
even this might be conveniently carried in a waistcoat-pocket. 


The annual volume of two well-known and favourite magazines 
for children may be menticned together These are The Rosebud 
Annual (James Clarke and Co.) and Little Folks (Cassell and Co.) 
The illustrations in both keep up the improvement which of 
late years has been so marked in these periodicals.——We have 
also received Uncle Charlie's Sunday-Book (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.), containing “ Pictures and Stories from the Bible; ” Dulcie’s 
Lantern and other Stories, by Theo Gift (same publishers) ; The 
Story of Zelinda and the Monster, retold from the old Italian 
version by Mary Stuart Wolseley (J. M. Dent and Co.); Hoists 
For'ard, by Fred. Hall (G. Bell and Sons), and Amateur 
Photography (same artist and publishers), two volumes of amusing 
sketches. 





When Valmond Came to Pontiac. By Gilbert Parker. (Methuen 
and Co.)—This story of “a lost Napoleon” is a romance, one 
might almost say of the extravaganza species. We doubt 
whether the author is justified in inventing—for we suppose he 
has invented—the incident on which the story is founded. And 
we have no doubt at all that one scene at least it would 
have been better to have retrenched. There are some well- 
drawn sketches of character. The old veteran of the Empire 
is particularly good. Valmond himself is, we think, less suc- 
cessful. 


Booxs ReEceivep.—History of Modern Philosophy. By Richard 
Falckenberg. Translated by A. C. Armstrong. (G. Bell and 
Sons.) —“ Modern Philosophy” begins in Professor Falckenberg’s 
scheme with Nicholas of Cusa, a Roman Cardinal (1401-1464), 
and is carried down to the present day. As is usual in German 
treatise, German philosophy receives its full share, to say the 
least, of notice. Dating from the appearance of Leibnitz’s 
“Theodicy” in 1710, and so less than two centuries old, it 
occupies more than half the volume; and, indeed, the names 
of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel go far to justify this pre- 
ponderance. All the prominent thinkers are represented in this 
comprehensive and eminently practical treatise-——One of the 
minor writers described in the volume noticed above, is the 
German educationalist, Herbart. We have an Introduction to 
Herbart’s Science and Practice of Education, by Henry M. and 
Emmie Felkin, with a Preface by Oscar Browning (Swan Son- 
nenschein).—Herbart’s theories have found wide acceptance in 
America, and though they are not likely to meet the same welcome 
here, there is doubtless much to be learnt from them. Essays 
and Notices, Philosophical and Psychological, by Thomas Whittaker 
(T. Fisher Unwin), is a volume of papers contributed to Mind 
and the Monist, or have been already published elsewhere.—— 
Birds of Ontario. By Thomas McIlwraith. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
A “second edition, enlarged and revised to date.” The author 
has resided at Hamilton, in Ontario, for forty years, and has 
recorded a great number of observations on the birds of the 
province, whether stationary or migrating. The species and 
varieties number several hundreds (the index gives about five 
hundred names). The American history of the Passer Domesticus 
is very curious. The bird was introduced into America in 1850 
by the Directors of the Brooklyn Institute. The first consign- 
ment died; but the Directors were not warned. They brought 
over another which increased and multiplied ; the bird appeared at 
Hamilton for the first time in 1875. Mr. McIlwraith’s account of 
his own relations with the creature is very amusing. He is 
as intrusive and impudent there as he is here-——Cacelum non 
animum mutat: Critical Sketches of some of the Federal and Con- 
federate Commanders. Edited by Theodora F. Dwight. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, and Co., for the Military Historical Society of Mass., 
U.S.)—The Commanders described are Beauregard, Grant, 
Hancock, Humphreys, McClellan, Sherman, Stuart, Thomas.—— 
Fallacies of Race Theories. By W. D. Babington. (Longmans.) 
— Notes on the Nebular Theory. By W. Ford Stanley. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.}——-The Philosophy of Lotze: the Doctrine of 
Thought. By Henry Jones. (MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow.)}—— 
The Cell: Outlines of General Anatomy and Physiology. By Dr. 
Oscar Hertwig, translated by M. Campbell, and edited by Harry 
Johnstone Campbell, M.D. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
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LIBERTY” |“LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE YULE -TIDE 
GIFTS. GIFTS. 
E 
NOV: Uxrg _ es ei 
INEXPENSIVE. * saitabbe fer Dobety Prememee 
INSPECTION INVITED. Post-free on application. 





LIBERTY & CO., Lid, Regent Street, London, W. 


G:F CBR 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP. 








CAUSES 
NO BLOTCHES, 


KEEPS THE 
OOMPLEXION CLEAR, 


4d. a Tablet. 


PSTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, aud nervous depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 
by the use of proper glasses. 
SEE 
“OUR EYES,” by 

JUHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.B.M.S., &c. 

(aow in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s. ; 
Or consult, free of charge— 

MR. JOHN BROWNING, 

OPHTHALMIC OpTiIciaN, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 





STRAINED 


VISION. 





68 


A Collection of Saki Bottles, Bowls, 





EXHIBITION 


OF 


JAPANESE 
POTTERY. 


Vases, Rice Pots, Sweetmeat Plates, 
and other Examples of the Village 
Pottery of Japan, made in the neigh- 
bourhoods of Kioto, Osaka, Kobe, 
Nagoya, Tokio, and Nagasaki. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, “oNtoeew 





NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &. 


Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send post-card for Illustrated Oatalogue to the 
Manufacturers, 


HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a@ variety of purposes. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


CHAPPUIS’ 
DAYLIGHT 
REFLECTORS 
PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE, 
Factory-69 FLEET STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


SUFFERERS from GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
and SKIN AFFECTIONS should send for a copy 
of a pamphlet entitled “Recent Letters” from 
Patients at the Corporation Baths at BATH, 
which will be sent free.—Address, the Manager 
of the Baths, BATH. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation 
DENT and 


TRADE-MARK. E. 

















co 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
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Alexander (W. F.), The Court Adjourns, cr 870 .......s0:0see0+ (Digby & Long) 2 
Allen (F. M.), ‘The Little Green Man, cr 8vo Downey 
Anderson (J. C.), Old Testament and Monumental Coincidences, ia (Bell 30 
Andrews (W.), The a in History, Literature, &c., 8vo .... “~s ..(Simpkin) 7/6 
Asb; orem ¢ 0), Norwegian Fairy Tales, cr 8vo 
Ashi fe Park, 8 8vo (Downey) 12/6 
a eetest 5 AN “Givin up Ourselves to Thy Service, “aed od ‘Giamtoron 2/0 
Baines (F. E.), On the Track of the Mail-Coach, cr 8v0..................(bentley) 7/6 
Balfour (M. A White Sand, cr 8vo (Unwin) 6.0 
Baylis (M. 8.), The Churchman’s History of England, 12mo ......... (Masters) 3/6 














Birkbeck (W. J.), Russia and the English Church, Vol. I., cr mi {itivington 7/6 - 


Blunt (R.), The Carlyles’ Chelsea Home, roy MN eciccinaenecconed seee(Bell) 5/0 
Bowmaker (E.), Housing of the Working Classes, cr 870 .....00+ QMfethuen 2/6 
Brigg (J. E.), Hearty Counsels from Pastor to People, 12mo «-.ANisbet) 2/0 
Carey (R. N.), Sir Be yA s Grand-Daughters, Cr 8V0........0..000+ (Bentley) 6/0 
Chapman (M. B.) igs of Love and Nature, cr 8vo . hoes A. Stokes) 5/0 
Chetwode (R. D.}, The Marble City, cr 8vo...... (Low) 5/0 
a= he 8.), Thoughts of Peace and not of Evil, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
A. D.), Mensuration for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., cr 8vo (Rivington) 3/0 























Clarke o: E.), Constantinople, 8vo ...... (Gay & Bird) 12/6: 

ne (S.), The Red Badge of Courage (Pioneer Series), cr 8vo (Heinemann) 2/6 
Guilis orth (0. J.), Diseases of Fallopian Tubes, hid NO ssc0ckcak Rivington) 12/6 
Dale (0.), A Bit of ted BR PIN in citcn: cpscaionaciabeecansineres: .(W. H. Allen) 3/6 


- Davies cf. ), St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, cr 8v0. 
De Trueba (D. A.), The Cid Campeador, cr 8V0 ........... 
Duty’s Oall: a Story of a Girl’s Work, Cr 8V0 ......s00re,ccccecsereseseeee 


‘(Longmans) 6/0 
(Simpkin) 2 


















Dyke (H. van), Little Rivers, cr 870 ...... .(Nutt) 7/6 
Eyton (R.), ne Beatitudes, cr 8vo (K K. Paul) 3/6 
Fane (V.), Under Cross and Crescent, roy 16M0.....+.....s.see00000(0e Oo Fimmo 10/6 
Ferni (E.), Criminal Sociology, cr 8vo ...... ..(Down 6,0 
Frith (Ww, In Search of Quiet, cr 8V0....06.....000 ecabboinets 2@mith & Eldey) 6/) 
Gibson D.), Drawing, oblong folio... sith ananeeceiiendesinnaditisteniniiinebseuminl ( ane) 150 
Gillean A, W.), The Gillmans of Highgate, 4°0 ..........cccccccccceeeseeeees (Sti 7/6 
Gissing (A.), The Sport of Stars, 2 vols. cr 8vo ............... (Hurst & terri 14/0 
Gissing (S.), Sleep'ng Fires (Autonym Library), 12mo, sewed ......... (Unwin) 1/6 
Goldman (0. 8.) and Another, South African Mines, 3 vols, 4to...(E. Wi'son) 63/0 
Goodman (W.), The Keeleys, 8v0 ..............cseseeecesseeseres (Bentley) 14/0 
Gore vA AN J.), Lights and Shadows of Hill Lie, i hind GMO ....0000. (Murray) 31/6 
_— R.), A Bachelor’s Christmas, cr 8V0 ...........ssceceeeeees secessarsesosssL IO) GIG 
Tay AS A.), At the Court of the Amir, 8vo ........... (Bentley) 16/0 





Greve (W. H.), The Higher Criticism of the Penta’ pend er 8vo...(Dickinson) 5/6 
reer (D. H.), The Preacher and his Place, cr 8vo (Dickinson) 4/6 
py (G.), Valdar the Oft-Born, 8V0 .............000 scpisinenieeoehsbiien (Pearson) 6/6 





















Griffiths (A.), Criminals I have Known, cr 8v0............04+... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
‘Grove (Mrs, Lilly), and others, Dancing (Badminton Library) .. -Clongmene, 10/6 
Haddon (A. C.), Evolution in Art, cr 8V0..........ccseeeeeseee ee sssesseeee(COtt) 6/0 
aaepeed (A.), Under Crescent and Star, cr 8vo.., ae ( Blackwood) 6/0 
Halford (F. M.), Making a Fishery, 8vo ............. (Cox) 7/6 
Hampton (Lady L.). Ride in the Red Hood, 4to.. *Gimpkin) 2/6 


Harisse (H.), John Oabot, the Discoverer, 8vo . “@. SF. Stevens) 30/0 
Harper (0. G.), The Dover Road, 890..........00 aed (Chapman & Hall) 16/0 
Hornby (J. J.), Walks round about Eton, BIO ocucceee (Simpkin) iad 
Housman (0.), The Were-Wolf, roy 16mo......... ......000 
Jackson (E.), Skiascopy, and its Practical Application, 8v0.... ( 

Jeaffreson (H. H.), The Church of the Living God, cr 8vo ~-(Gounenschein) 3/6 


Fobnstone (J. ), My Experiences in Manipur, 8v0 ........... Wessteu *aftoe 6/0 
Jones Cs »# herr of the Baptists in Radnorshire, cr 8vo . (St 3/ 
Kettle (R. M.), The Highland Sister’s Promise, cr 370 ...........se00000 (Unw in) 
Kincaid’s : Widow, by Author of ‘‘ Citoyenne Ja~qneline ” “(Smith & Elder) 6,0 


King (M. E.), Round About a Brighton Coach Office, cr Bro cscs (Lane) 5/0 
Lang (A.), My Own Fairy Book, illus, by Gordon Browne, cr 8vo...(Simpkin) 6/0 
Layard (A.), Marvellous Adventures of Sir J. Mandeville, 8vo ...(Constable) 6/0 
Lee (V.), Renaissance Fancies and Studie:, 8vo .............. (Smith and Elder) 6/0 
Leith (Mrs. D.), Original Verses and Translations, cr 8vo.. . (Masters) 5/0 
Lowe (C.), Bismarck’s Tab!e Talk, cr 8vo... ne (Grevel) 7/6 
McCormick (A. D.), An Artist in the Himalayas, ‘Bv0 (Unwin) 16/0 
McLellan (J, A.) & Another, The Psychology of Number, cr 8vo (KE. Arnold) 6/0 
cMillan (A.), Divers Ditties chiefly written in India, cr 8vo ( 
Manson (£.), ‘he Builders of our Law, Sv0........ aaa seacenepiden 
Mather (H.), The Rebel, cr Svo, cewed ..... i 
Matthews (M. H.), Dame Prism, cr 8vo.. 
Miller (J. R.), Family Prayers for Thirte 
Moore (F. F.), Phyllis of Philistia, cr 8vo 
Nichols (B.), Words and Days, 12mo. 
Parsons (A.), Notes in Japan, 8vo . 
Eistnring | (8.), The Romance of his 
itman (H.), Greek Conjunctions, cr 8y0 
Prime (P.), Solos in Verse, cr 8vo .. 
Regeneration : a Reply to Max Nord teesnee 
Reindorf (C. C.), History «f the Gold Coast and As 
Rhys (E.), Lyrical Poetry from the Bib'e, 18mo ... 
Ridge (W. Pett), A Clever Wife, or 8vo ..... 
Ronald (M.), The Century Cook Beok, roy 16mo 
Ross (0. M.), Pivks and Cherries, 12mo . 
Rosenburg (F.), First Stage Mathematics 
Russell (D.), A Man’s Privilege, cr 8vo............ 
Salisbury : George Herbert’s Church, Bemerton, 4t 
Sayce (A. H.), The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotos 
Spender (H.), At the Sign of the Guillotine, cr 8vo 
Statham (F. R.), Poems and Sonnets, cr 8vo ......... 
Shephenson (S.), Epidemic Ophthalmia, 8v0 
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(Rivington) 
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Sully (J.), Studles of Obildhood, 8v0 .........000....eeceeeee ‘(Lon /6 

Sura (A.), The Gatakamala (Sacred Books of the Buddhist:, Vol. ‘ )(Frowde) 10/6 
Sylva (Carmen), Shadows on Love’s Dial, cr 8v0................008 atsen sey (Downey) 3/6 
NED, MOEN WEMDOON, BCD cccccecoseccccsosecccccsescescessocceseconscabeesad (Low) 42/0 


Taylor (I.), Names and their Historie:, cr 8vo ..... 
Tennyson (F.), Poems of the Day and Year, cr 8vo ... seseeeeee(' ane) 5/0 
‘Thom (J. H.), A Spiritual Faith : eens, cr 8vo nent ‘(Uongmans) 5/0 
Thomas (A.), A Lover of the Day, cr 8V0 1.0.0.4... cssseseeseeeeeces (Digby & Long) 6,0 
Trollope (F. E.), Frances Trollope: Life and Literary Work, 2 vols. Ber tley) 21/0 


(Rivington) 6/0 


Walford (L. B. ), PO OEION, TOF WGMD.00565.ccsessecbeinnbodectidasoed pate ith & Eder) 3/0 
‘Watson (H. B. M.), Galloping TGR, BF GOR: serisscecivises -ctips sens (Lane) 4/6 
Whyte (A.), a Andrews and bis Devotion, cr “PS SaaS ‘*’ (O'iphant) 3/6 





Wiewin (K, D. my The Village Watch-Tower, cr 8vo doliecasbunedel (Gav & Bird) 36 
Wilton (J.), When Wheat is Green (Peendonym Library) mo, sewed (Unwin) 1/6 
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Paget fell —-A few YOUNG LADIES of good 

position RECEIVED. Highest Educational advantages, combined with 
every home comfort, and individual care and attention. References permitted 
to his Grace the Archbishop of “— Rey. Canon Duckworth, Colonel Swiney, 
and Parents of Pupils.—‘D, i ri Lane’s Library, FitzJohn’s Parade, 
Hampstead, near London. 


EALTHY EDUCATION, BEDALES.—A SCHOOL 

for BOYS (9-17). All usual subjects taught on modern methods, 

Practical training in Workshops, Laboratories, and a Farm of fifty acres, under 

Manager with Colonial experience. Religious tenets undenominational, 

Present numbers, 30. Visits invited.—Apply to J. H. BADLEY, M.A., Bedales, 
Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment ; thirty rooms for sixty boarders; small 
classes; strong staff; boys very successful in London Matriculation Examina- 
tion. Very healthy, bracing air; every care taken of delicate boys. Excellent 
cricketfield, playground, and workshop. 


Se 8 0 HOO L 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
EXAMINATION, MARCH 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1896. 
Apply, BURSAR, Rossal', Flectwood. 














~_—- 


ATHEMATICAL MISTRESS WANTED for a 

PUBLIC SCHOOL in the N. of England (tripos preferred); salary £100 

to £120; non-resident.—Miss LOUISA BROUGH, Central Registry for 
Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


FRIDESWIDE’S, FARNBOROUGH, HANTS.— 

e SOUND EDUCATION for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. House 

stands on gravel in its own grounds. Good clais-rooms, Bedrooms divided into 

cubicles, Games, Experienced Headmistress, holding University Honours. 

French Resident. Reference is kindly p rmitted to Miss M aitland, Principal of 
Somervi'le College, Oxford.—For terms, apply to HE ADMISTRES3S. 


EADMASTER of ENDOWED SCHOOL in Eastern 

Counties is willing to receive a few SONS of GENTLEMEN at £35 per 

annum. All the usual advantages of a Public School are offered.—Address, 
** H 204,” at Shelley’s Advertising Offices, 388 Gracechurch Street, E.0. 


ISS RYAN, B.A., STONECARTY, TWICKENHAM, 

SEEKS ENGAGEMENT (Daily or by the Hour) to TEACH CLASSICS, 

MATHEMATICS, LITERATURE, and HISfORY,. Preparation for Girton 
and Newnbam. High T:st monials and References, 


NVESTMENTS.—Several fine REVERSIONS to be 
DISPOSED OF, sff»rding an excellent opportuvity for immediate re- 
munerative investment of Capita', where object is ultimate increase rather 
than immeiiate return. Also Iavestments with highest security for fixed 
periods at good rates of interest. Only Principals dealt with.—Apply, ©. A. 
KUSS, Solicitor, 62 King William Street, E.C. 


I BBE os — PHYSICIAN, married, English-speaking, 

OFFERS a HOME in h's comfortable VILLA, situated in the best part of 
the town, to 1WO or THREE LADIES wishing to winter in the South. No 
consumptive cases. Highest references, terms moderate.—Dr. de LAHARPE, 
Villa Cattarina, San Remo, 


O FRIENDS of MENTAL PATIENTS.—LADY, ex- 

perienced and successful in treatment, OFFERS most COMFORTABLE 

H Mk toa LADY rqurivg mental care and influence. Ooly two patients re- 

csived. Ncizhbourhcod of Lon¢on. Highest medical and other references.— 

yee first instance, “ L. B.,’ care of Messrs. Isaacson, Solicitors, 11 New Inn, 
Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, TYPE-WRITING, by a LADY. 
Ms. AND OTHER MATTER, 























T-rms:—Is per ‘ihousand Words, or 3id. per Sheet. 
Miss N ICHOLSON, 13 L'osd Squire, Clerkenwell, W.O. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture an Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Oolonists, &. 

PrRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 


Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
CoL Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 


Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
ao apply to the PRINOIPAL. . 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 28th, 1896. 








AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 

Riding. Number of Girls limited to twenty. Prospectus on application to 

Miss 8. CARR. The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 

First Grade Endowed School for Universities. Army and other Examina- 

tions. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas. 
=D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuavle Exhibitions 
to Universities. SCHOLARSHIPS, £55-£10, December 1lth.—P REPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 











UNDLE SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION DECEMBER 3rd.—Four or more open Scholarships, 

£40 to £30 a year. Olassica!, modern, science and engineer ng sides. Fees, 

£65 to £75a year. Successes 1893-94, five open Scholarships and one Exhibition ; 

1894-95, four open Classical Scholarships, one Science Exhibition (Trinity College, 

Cambridge), and one Science Scholarship ; also Woolwich Entrance (11th place), 
—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.--Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 

Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 

entrance to the Public Schools. ‘there is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, The School is recom. 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Courre of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 














ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONELu, 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Governess, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools. House stands on cliff overlooking sea, sonth aspect; sheltered 
playground; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
Frenc’, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Examinations, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principalz, Miss 
cc Head-Mistress of the Nurwich High-School, and Madame 
ie . 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definte Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymep, #60); Day Boys, 21 gnineas. Classical and 
bavi sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 3uth.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Election, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


AVOS, SWITZERLAND.—EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for DELICATE GIRLS in an English Medical Man’s family, Large airy 

house, in its own grounds, in best part of the health resort.—Address, Mrs, 
WHYTE, Villa Paul, Davos Dorf, Switzerland, 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY 

CLASSES.—Princ'pal: Mra. W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE 
THURSDAY, January 16th, 1895. Prospectuses on spplication. 


T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN. Terms from Fifty Guineas. Education on High School 
system. Large house, ge (licensed) chapel, tennis-ground, playing-field. 
Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex. N.B.— 
This School is in connection with Lancing College. 


RIVATE TUTORSHIP WANTED by a Man of long 

and successful experience. Very good with delicate or backward Pupils, 

Boys or Girls. Highest references.—Replies, by letier, to “P.,” 69 Arlington 
Road, London, N.W. 


APSICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
. SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
iu the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
8. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 





























THE AEOLIAN 


AS A CONCERT VIRTUOSO will render LISZT’S RHAPSO- 
DIES, BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS, CHOPIN’S WALTZES 
and NOCTURNES, WAGNER’S OVERTURES, and all Works 
of the Great Masters are Played by it with Orchestral Effect. 
AS A LUXURY 

it has no equal, It gives you upwards of 6,000 GREAT MUSICAL 
WORKS. It plays whenever you choose to hear, and wins the extremest 
fascination of GREAT MUSICIANS even more than it does the un- 
musical person; and ANY ONE can play it after a few days’ practice, 
whether musically educated or not. 


Price from £21 to £155. 


Your visit will be esteemed a favour. 


GEORGE WHIGHT and CO., 225 Regent Street, London, W. 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A. 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER. 





TT. GEO RG S'S 8-0 8 PP IF a2. 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, 8.W. 
His Grace the Dogs of Westminster, K.G. Treasurers. 


Timotay Homes, Esq. 
. L, TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


OSTEBELLE, HYERES, S. of FRANCE.—Mr. W. 
HENLEY OHATER, M.A., has VACANCIES for PUPILS for the 
coming winter.—Villa Les Rossignols. 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 





HEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENTS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling allowed from the pub- 
lished price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. 
Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return.—GIL- 
BERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buoks, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmey, Lonpox, Code, Unicope. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


LIVERPOOL anp LONDON aNnp GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS... uw cs as we £8,690,934. 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or in Additions to Sam Assured, 











Apply for Prospectus. 


Heap Orricrs— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 








| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


ROWLANDS' we corn POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 2s. 9d. per box. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply—18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street 
(west end), London. 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS TO PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, AND ATHENS, 


on the s.s. ‘Sunniva,’ accompanied by Mr. Perowne. Lectures 
by Dean Farrar, Professor Saycr, and Dr. CUNNINGHAM 
Grixiz. Fare includes return ticket to Marseilles, vid 
Calais, and Thirty Days’ Cruise. Dates of departure:— 
December 20th, January 21st, February 21st, March 30th. 
Particularsfrom SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gdns., London, N.W. 


ODONTO 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 
SCHOOL PRIZES. 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF SUITABLE BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS IS KEPT IN STOCK 
IN THE SHOW ROOMS. 


A FULL AND REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 
SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


A Selection of Good Editions of French and German 
Standard Authors in Leather Bindings, 
is also kept in stock. 


A POPULAR CHRISTMAS PRESENT IS A SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE LIBRARY. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
AND AT BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


THE CRUCIFIXION MYSTERY: 


A Review of the Great Charge against the Jews. 
By JOHN VICKERS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 63, * 

The world’s oom. even when they receive a religious sanction, are not 
always just. ose directly accused in this case never had a chance to clear 
themselves before an impartial tribunal, Popular report fastened guilt oa them 
when they were silent in their graves. Lord Beaconsfield contended that the 
Crucifixion was no crime, and many reasons are advanced here for believing that 
the Temple magistracy had no part in the transaction. 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London, Edinburgh, and Oxford. 








peer ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS .. we ses nse «= 20,000,000 


CELLULAR SHIRTS 
AND UNDERWEAR. 


ay my for affording my ventilation to the body, combined with freedem 
dangers of chi nd cold. Made = Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of thes 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF yey e 
—The Lancet 
TWustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
nopaEs sco 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E. On 
LIVER BROG., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








NOW READY, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


Demy 8vo, 14s. 


REGENERATION, 


A Reply to MAX NORDAU., 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND (CO, 
14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 





TO BE READY ON MONDAY, DECEMBER 2nd. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, with 10 Portraits in Collotype, cloth gilt, 242, 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
HIS FAMILY LETTERS, WITH A MEMOIR. 
By WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 
Large-Paper Edition (50 Copies only), £3 3s. 
ELLIS and ELVEY, 29 New Bond Street, W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


DECEMBER, 1895. 

Tur TRANSFORMATION OF THE ARMY UNDER THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, By. 
Field-Marsbal sir Lintorn Simmons, (3.0 #., G.O.M, 

Tue Povicy oF “KILLING HOME-RULE BY KINDNESS.” By John E, Rei- 
mond, M.P. 

Rrorenina THE EpucatTion SETTLEMENT oF 1870, By the Hon. E. Lyulph 
Stan'ey. 

Kasxumir. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.€.S.1. 

DELACROIX ET LES PEINTRES DE L "KooLe ANGLAISE. By Mons. Oharles Yriarte. 

Unto tu1s Last. By Frederic Harrison. 

Tur Society or AuTHors. By Sir W. Martin Conway, 

Tee Literary AGENT. By Sir Walter Besunt. 

Tue RELIGION OF THE UNDERGRADUATE: A REJOINDER, By the Rev. Anthony: 
C. Deane. 

Tue EASTERN QUESTION: ie 
1. By Professor Geffcken, 2. By Midame Novikoff. 3. By Rafiiddin Ahmad, 

University SETTLEMENTS. By the Rey. Canon Barnett. 

MEpIcINE AND Society. By Dr. J. Burney Yeo. 

MatruEw Arnotp. By the Right Hox. John Morley. 

BisHoP BUTLER AND HIS CensoRS. (Concluded.) By the Rt. Hon, W. E. Gladstone, 

Canon MacCout on Istam: A CORRESPONDENCE, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and CO., Ltd. 
VOLUME VI. NOW READY, price 7s, 6d. net. 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 


Edited by A. J. WILSON. 
Contents oF DECEMBER NUMBER, 


ENGLAND AN EMPIRE OF PrRacE—ADVICE TO SPECULATORS AND INVESTORS IN: 
THE Mining Market—Oor DisapreaRiIng NaTIoNAL Drst—A DINNER A¥ 
THE Mansion House—Tue VicTtor1an LeGisLative Councit on “ Tue 
Investors’ REview"—Mr. SECKkETARY CHAMBERLAIN—FALSE THEORIES 
about Lanp RENT AND Dent IsteREST—THE PERILS IN THE East—THE 
CONSOLIDATED GOLDFIELDS COMPANY —HUMBER & COMPANY—THE SOUTHERN 
RalLwaYy COMPANY—BALANCE-SHEET FACTS AND INFERENCES; &c., &c. 

One Shilling net (post-free Fourteenpence’. Subscription price, 14s, ; or including 

the “ Investment Index,” 21s. per annum, post-free. 


London: CLEMENT WILSON, 29 Paternoster Row, E.O. 











A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S  frrrectiemn asd Headeche 


For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


MAGNESIA. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, F reg Dozen. 
Bots. $-Bots.. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, or for using 

with or without water. The ular 138, 7s, 6a, 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &ce., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED | 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Box , 88., and 156, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 64., 5s., 10s,, and 18s, For Non. 
Pastilles a Burnin and Ivhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly asa 9 
mend thiswine. On comparison 
will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 9% 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of vintage, 
wee old in bottle, at 225., 266., , 368,, 428, per 


and Powder 
Sa, 6d., 5e., and 10s, BAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 





In fine condition, and at stone, | in ee ee CAsCB, 


IREBEOK BANK-IEPPS’S COCOAINE.| pocmite promt rice 160, 18 m7, 18, i 


HAMPTON BLDGS., Obancery Lane, London. 
TWOANDAHALY Pu Ki INTEREST 
aliowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on dem 


om the minimum monthly 
below £100, 
STOCKS asd SHARES Purchased and 
The BIRKBEC 


Sold, 
K ALMANAOK, with full partica- Soup is Packets axp Tins py Grocers, LaBELLED— 
dara, post-free. JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, 





FRANCIS BAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tes-11x8). 


A thin beverage of full flavour now with man 
Twu PER CENT. on 2 CURRENT ACCOUNTS, beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active pond 


a we ee id etay Nal walt eay cae” | JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1 Au early im- 
ported by ourselves. 
Prices include Bottles, 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN beg to announce that they have just pub- 
lished, in 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. a New Book by GILBERT 
PARKER, entitled 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 


BEING THE LAST ADVENTURES OF PRETTY PIERRE. 


GILBERT PARKER’S NOVELS. 


UNIFORM EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


“There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker’s style.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ He has the instinct of the thing: his narrative has distinction, his characters and incidents have the picturesque quality, and 
he has the sense of the scale of character-drawing demanded by romance, hitting the happy mean between lay figures and over-ana- 
lyzed ‘ souls.’ ”—St. James’s Gazette. 

THIRD EDITION. 


Pierre and his People. 


“Stories happily conceived and finely exeented. There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker's style.”—Daily Telegraph. 

* He has the right stuff in him. He has the story-teller’s gift. When you lay down the book the salient scenes and incidents and characters remain with you, 
—they are so vivid and picturesque,.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

‘Mr, Parker’s book throbs with vitality. These men and these women are no mere shadow shapes that come and go across a landscape of dream. They are 
preoccupied with the central facts of life. On the whole, too, his dialogue is a vast deal better than his narrative,—a rare and very admirable gift. And his book 
remains a daring attempt carried out by sound practices to a solid—sometimes a brilliant—issue, It is an achievement of the sort that a man under forty has the 
right to plume himself npon,—a performance pledging to performances of far greater merit.’’—National Observer. 








SECOND EDITION. 


: Mrs. Falchion. 


“ We have come to expect gocd work from Mr. Gilbert Parker, but we hardly expected anything so good as‘ Mrs, Falchion.’ The story is sustained throughout, 
and enriched with a wealth of detail which only a very accomplished novelist could achieve. It is written, moreover, with a terseness and crispness and individuality 
of style which leave their mark on the memory. Indeed, on the whole, the epithet it most deserves is ‘ distinguished.’”— Westminster Gazette. 

***Mrs, Falchion’ stands out distinctly from the crowd of novels as a work of original power.”—Manchester Guardian, 

“A very clever and even fascinating piece of fiction. Mr. Parker has a great future before him.”—Speaker, 

“ A very striking and admirable nove!.”—St. James's Gazette. 

** The dialogue is almost entirely natural and full of point. The writing of the book is most admirable, and vey far ahead of anything Mr. Parker has 
done, and but little behind anything that has been done by any writer of our times. * Mrs, Falchion,’ in short, could not have been written but by a man with's 
fine sympathy for literature.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“This story is a splendid study of character, illumined by subtle touches of observation which reveal a no common grasp of human nature, The book is one 
of remarkable power and still more remarkable promise,” —Athenzum, 





SECOND EDITION. 


The Translation of a Savage. 


“The plot is original and one difficult to work out; but Mr. Parker has done it with great skill and delicacy, The reader who is not interested in this original, 
fresh, and well-told tale must be a dull person indeed.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ A strong and successful piece of em Se The portrait of Lali, strong, rs and pure, is exceptional] well drawn.”=—Manchester Guardian. 

“A very pretty and interesting story, and Mr, Parker tells it wit: much skill, The story is one to be read,”— ‘ames’s Gasette, 





THIRD EDITION. 


The Trail of the Sword. 


“The most finished piece of work Mr. Parker has yet done.”— Westminster Gazette, 

“The old tree of historical romance has put forth of late new shoots, to the manifest refreshment of a world weary of prigdom. Among several admirable new 
writers of romance, Mr. Gilbert Parker takes a high place. He bas the instinct of the thing: his narrative has distinction, his characters and incidents bave the 
picturesque quality, and he has the sense for the scale of character-drawing demanded by romance, hitting the happy mean between lay figures and over-analyzed 
‘souls,’ Everybody with a coul for romance will thoroughly enjoy ‘The Trail of the Sword,’”—St. James's Gazette, 

“A rousing and dramatic tale. A book Jike this, in which swords flash, great surprises are undertaken, and daring deeds done, in which men and women live 
and love in the old straightforward passionate way, is a joy inexpressible to the reviewer, brain-weary of the domestic tragedies and psychological puzzles of 
every-day fiction; and we cannot but believe that to the reader it will bring refreshment as welcome and as keen.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Capitally told, breezy, healthy, and delightful, with a strain of sentiment which is never sentimentality, and a whiff of that chivalry which makes one’s 
blood warm pleasantly after a course cf stories of analysis. It is a story of two men and a maid, the men of different nationalities, whose enmity grows as 
naturally as their love, and whose adventures are picturesquely told; for Mr. Parker is pre-eminently a stylist, and never anything but picturesque. rise 
up in the mind’s eye long after one has done with the book, and the hour or two of real pleasure which its reading afforded ; and if this be not the best test it is 
one of sound value.””—Daily Graphic. fae 

“We are glad to commend this thoroughly wholesome and stirring tale of cut-and-thrust adventure and fortune by flood and field. The book has the supreme 

and elementary merit of commanding the reader’s attention frcm start to finish...... The book is crowded with incident, and the sense of rivalry between England 
and France is brought home with a certain happy largeness of touch which fits in well with the greatness of the issues involved.”—Tablet, 





THIRD EDITION. 


When Valmond Came to Pontiac: the Story of a Lost Napoleon. 


“Mr, Parker has already done some strong work, but never anything o> £0 good as this. He has not only written a technically excellent novel, tut one of 
uite remarkable charm and mellowness, All the characters are drawn with the firm grasp that ensures distinctness; the plot, moreover, has the simplicity and 
Tivectoiae which preserve the interest unflagging to the end. Everything in the book centres, as it should, on the meteor-like hero, who, in the few months that 
he dwells at Pontiac, makes the whole town mad for him, raises a regiment to fight for bis claims to the French throne, and entbralls all the women. _He is mag- 
nificently drawn. One of the most dramatic episodes is his meeting with the survivor of ‘La Grande Armée,’ followed by the rapid mastery over his incredulity. 
The scene ends with a fine description of the o!d soldier’s drum taps, w hich recalls, not unworthily, Heine’s great character, the drum-major LeGrand. The femi- 
nine element in the hero’s adventares is dealt with in admirable taste. Finally, a word of praise must be awarded to the delightful set of old village cronies, who 
play no unimportant part in the story.”—Athenzum, ae. 
= There oon po) 2 i in all his verk on which we set high store, but we do not know where it is more beautifully in evidence than in this, his last. Here we 
find romance—real, breathing, living romance, but it runs flush with our own times, level with our own feelings. Not here can we complain of Jack of inevitableness 
or homogeneity, The character of Valmond is drawn unerringly ; his career, brief as it is, is by mee before us as convincingly as history itself. The book must be 
read, we may say re-read, for any one thoroughly to appreciate Mr. Parker’s delicate touch and innate sympathy with humanity.”—Pall Mall Gazette, a 

“This book as a whole is admirably written, wrought and polished to a high degree of literary perfection without losing any of its spirit and verve.” —West- 
minster Gazette, arenes 

“ Mr, Parker provides what seems to me one of the most dramatic, most originally conceived, and most perfectly rendered situations in modern fiction—the duel, 
in which the weapons are words -— Cr om ney ong Valmond and the veteran Sergeant Lagroin. * When Valmond Came to Pontiac’ ir, so far, the one work of 
genius in fiction which 1895 has uced.”—New Age. a i 

“ Subtle in conception and fr handling, with eine blending of romantic and idyllic sentiment, a delicate touch in character-drawing, and an excellent style in 
narrative, Mr. Parker’s new romance discovers that fitness of treatment to subject which was wanting in some of its predecessors.’ —Realm. | 

“*¢ When Valmond Came to Pontiac’ belongs to a very delightful genre, in which the charms of a fine and simple realism are combined with the charms of pure 
romance. The motive of the story is frankly impossible, yet Mr. Parker’s treatment is everywhere convincing ; but its convincingness is that of a fairy tale, the 
threads of which are cunningly wrought into a fabric of familiar flesh and blood. This is the sort of feat which could never be —— successfully with 
deliberation and set purpose; it can be done by the sure leap of instinct, or not at all, and Mr. Parker’s instinct is his art. Mr. Parker’s temerity is justified by 
a wonderful success.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“A finely imaginative story. The most successful of all Mr. Parker’s clever romances.”’*—Scotsman. , e : 

“Mr, Gilbert Parker has surpassed all his former essays in fiction, and has gone as far as we expected of him, in the finely-conceived and delicately executed 
romance of history, as it might have been entitled, ‘When Valmond Came to Pontiac.’ Its extravagance is skilful, its romance is simple and pure, the tone is 
fine from the first indication of the daring plot, and the adventurer is a fascinating figure from that moment to the last scene, which is touching and beautiful. 
The solation is a foregone conclusion, but admirably managed by the touch of legitimate realism which introduces Prince Pierre Buonaparte.”— World, 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


THE SPORT OF STARS. 


By ALGERNON GissiNG, Author of “A Moorland 
Idyl,” “A Village Hampden,” &c. 2 vols. 


EGERIA. By Lily Thick- 


NESSE, 1 vol. crown 8y0, 6s. 


AN UNSOUGHT HERITAGE 


By 0. G. Furtey Smitx, Author of “ Quixote 
the Weaver.” 2 vols. 


TOO FAIR A DAWN. By M. 


Bramston, Author of “Apples of Sodom,” &c, 
2 vols, 


A MATTER OF SKILL, and 


other Stories. By Beatrice WuiTBy, Author of 
“*The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” &c, 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 


TO SET HER FREE. By 


G. M. Rozins, Author of ‘A False Position,” 
** The Ides of March,” &c. 2 vols, ° 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by Vicror1a WoopHULL MarrTIN. 
DECEMBER, 1895, 
THe Limits or Naturat SELECTION, 
Lloyd Morgan (with Portrait). 
InpivipvalL FreEpom. The Hon. Thomas F, Bayard. 
Tue True Cause or Cutna’s Decay. Mrs. Archi- 





Principal 


bala Little. 

Tue SocrauisT Spectre. The Right Hon. the Earl 
of Wemyss. 

THe ReEscUE OF THE YounG. Miss Rosa M. 
Barrett. 


Tue Evo.vurion oF ALtRuismM, J. Herbert Par- 


sons, M.B. ' 
“Brey” (Short Story). J. Hooper. 
Norrs anp CoMMENTS AND OPEN COLUMN, 
Price One Shilling. 





“ Fils a unique place in magazine literature.” 
—St. James’s Budget. 
“The magazine is one that should make its mark ; 
for, so far from being the organ of any little clique 
of faddists, its aim is to get the opinion of the best 
minds of the day on all social questions, that are 
rarely discussed without prejudice in the public 
press.”—Westminstir Gazette. 
“Has leaped into the position of a leading 
magazine, Every page is eminently readable,” 
—Shefield Telegraph, 


Hurcarinson and Co., Paternoster Row. 





NOW READY. 
HELEN MATHER’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE REBEL. 


Specially Designed Cover. 
Crown 12mo, 250 pp., paper 1/6. cloth 2/0, postage 3d. 
MENTZ, KENNER, and GELBERG, 
Charterhouse Street, B.C, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
DECEMBER, 1895. Price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS, 

Tue MURDER IN AFRICA. 
Our Last GreaT MUSICIAN, 
JoB THE WHITE. 
Eacu Sex irs Own MOoRALIsST. 
By the Author of ‘* A Superfluons Woman,” 
New ScorianD. By Francis Watt. 
Or Many Waters, By J. A. Blaikie. 
THE MARINES, By David Hannay, 
Don Juan. By J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 
A Pair or AUTOBIOGRAPHIES, By Charles Whibley. 
Tue Man or SILENCE. By Edwin Pugh. 


London: Wm. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


Ne. 962. DECEMBER, 1895, 2s, 6d, 
ConTENTS, 
An UncROWNED Kina: A ROMANCE CF HIGH POLITICS, 
“FEoOTHEN’ AND THE ATHENZUM Cts. By Lady 
Gregory. 
Tue Peasant-LiFre OF SouTH Russia. 
PURCELL AND THE MakING OF MusicaL ENGLAND, 
A ForeIGNER. Conclusion, 
Tue ENGLISH SOLDIER—AS HE Was, AND AS HE Is, 
Tue Lire or “Poncu.” 
OxFoRD IN Fact AnD FICTION, 
THE LOOKER-ON. 
ForFiaN AFFAIRS. 


By Lionel Decle, 
By J. F. Rurciman. 
By Rev. T, E. Brown. 





Wituram Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS, DECEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
EPIsODES OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Crisis 1n RELIGIOUS EpccaTion. By the 
Bishop of Salford. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD IN HIS LETTERS. By Alfred 


Austin. 

THE GREATER EASTERN QUESTION, 
Robert K. Douglas, 

Tue Arr Car. By Lieutenant B. Baden Powell. 

INVESTORS AND THEIR Money. By H. E, M. Stutfield. 

A Great SinGerR’s Last Home. By W. Barclay 
Squire. 

a AND StaTE Sociarism. By J. R. 
Diggle. 

A New Tueory or Gout. By Mortimer Granville. 

Our MILiTaRY PROBLEM—FOR OIVILIAN READERS. 
By Captain Maxse, Coldstream Guards, 

THe DEcLINE OF DRUNKENNESS, By Arthur 
Shadwell. 

A TurKISH NoTE ON THE TURKISH QUESTION, 


London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


By Professor 





United Service Magazine, 
ConTENTS FOK DECEMBER. Price Two Shillings, 


The Times and the Command of the Army, 
Notes on the Madagascar Expedition. 
Captain PasFIELD OLIVER. 


The Recruit and bis Training. 
Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Col. Wm. HILL-Ciimo, M.D, 


Can Russia Invade India? Colonel H, B. Hanna, 

The Royal Artillery. 

The Castes in the Madras Army. 

The Curiosities of an O!d Navy List. 
F, Harrison Smita, RN, 

A Kind Fae tke Giftie gies us, 

Oliver Cromwell as a Soldier. 


SENEX, 


BaGu-0-BaHas, 


Part II. 
Major Batpock, R.A. 


Organisation. Nemo, 


Londons: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 





13 Charing Cross, S.W. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
ey, the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—**Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Ts a Oertain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
OCAUTION.—None genuine without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S OHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe ManvuracturRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St, W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d , 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. 


untrue, an 


December 3i1st, 1864, 


RHEUMATISM, &e, 


HLORODYNE 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 








188 STRAND. 





THOS. DE LA RUE & CO's 


LIST: 





THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST, 
New Fdition (22nd), 80th Thousan . 8 
gilt extra, 5s, Handsomely ae tig 
and black. Revised throughout. 
WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF, By ‘‘CavenpisH.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS, 
SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6a, 
BILLIARDS. By J. Bennet, Ex. 


Champion. Edited by “ CavenpisH,” i 
upwards of 200 Illastrations. Wit 








FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8r0, cloth, gilt extra, 53, 
Handsomely printed in red and black, 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS : AMERI. 
CAN LEADS AND THE UNBLOCKING GAME, 
By “ CavENDISH.”” 


CARD GAMES BY ‘‘CAVENDISH.” 
6d. each, American Leads (8vo). POCKET 
SERIES: Whist_(5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; 
Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand, 
Piquet. Rubicon Bézique, Polish Bézique, 
Kcarté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial. Spoil- 
Five. Callabrasella. Sixty-Six. 








THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Demy Oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, 16s, 
PATIENCE GAMES, WITH 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illus. 
trated with numerous Diagrams. By ‘“Caven- 
pisH.” Handsomely printed in red and black, 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
EIGHTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 52, 
Handsomely printed in red and black, 
PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 

on the Game by * CavenDIsH.”” 





THIRD EDITION, Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s, 6d, 
RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. With 
a Guide to the Game by ** CAVENDISH.” 





THIRD EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
Revised throughout, 23, 6d, 


ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portlano and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
on the Game by “ CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 
SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwin; and a Treatise on the Game 
by James CLay, 


SIXTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s, 6d. 
WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By Dr. 


Pour, F.R.S. An E:say on the Scientitic and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game, 
WHIST RHYMES, 34. 








SECOND EDITION, Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s, 6d, 
BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs; and a Quide to 
the Game by “ Boaz.” 





DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, PORT- 
ABLE DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1896, 
in great variety, may now be had of a! Book- 
sellers and Stationers. Also, FINGER, THUMB, 
and PALM-SHAPED DIARIES, in neat cases. 
Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 








BOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 


Just published, New Cata'ogues containing Lists 
of the Best New Books and the Standard Books on 
mos; Subjects nearly all offered at a discount of 
per cent. A copy sent post free on application. 
Orders for Books :eceived by the morning post are 
executed the same day.—TRUSLOVE and HANSON, 
Discount Booksellers, 145 Oxford Street, London, W» 
and 68 Sloane Street, London, S.W. 


CCIDENTS to LIFE anp LIMB, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGER®S’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, Capital £1,000,000. 
Compensation Paid .. .. ... £3,550,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A, VIAN, Secretary. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


DANCING. 


By Mrs. LILLY GROVE, F.R.G.S. 
With Contributions by — Miss MIDDLETON, Tue Hoy. Mrs. ARMYTAGE, 
Tue COUNTESS or ANCASTER, and Mrs. WORDSWOXKTH. 
With Musical Examples, 33 Full-page Plates, and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo0, 10s, 6d. (On December 4th. 








NEW BOOK BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE RED COCKADE: 


An Historical Romance. 
By STANLEY WEYMAN, Author of “ A Gentleman of France.” 


With Frontispiece and Vignette, crown 8vo, 6s 
[On December 2nd, 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 
GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the 


Days of St. Chrysostom, By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
bury. 2 vols. 8vo, 283. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


DARKNESS AND DAWN; or, Scenes in 


the Days of Nero. 


LONGMANS’ GAZETTEER of the WORLD. 


Edited by Grorce G. Cu1sHoitm, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Societies, In 1 vol. imperial 8vo, pp. 1,800, #2 2s. 
in cloth; or £2 12s, 61. in half-morocco, 

“What so useful in schcol-room, office, or library, or, indeed, in any place 
where people read books and newspapers with intelligence, as a good Gazetteer 
or Dictionary of Places? The portly volume in imperial octavo which Messrs. 
Longman send us would be hard to beat for comprehensiveness and utility.”— 
St. James's Gazette. 


A HISTORY OF SPAIN, from the Earliest 


Times to the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic, By Unick Ratpu Bourke, 
M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, 323, 
“This is a very valuable history, and stands quite alone among English works 


dealing with the same theme.”— Guardian, 
THE CID CAMPEADOR: an Historical 


Romance. By D. ANTONIO DE TRUEBA Y LA QuINTANA. Translated from 
the Spanish by Henry J. Gitt, M.A., T.C.D. Crown 8vo, 6:3. 


JOURNAL OF A FEW MONTHS’ RESI- 


DENCE IN PORTUGAL, and Glimpses of the South of Spain. By Mrs, 
QuILLInaNn (Dora Wordsworth). New Edition. Edited, with Memoir, by 
Epmounp Ler, Author of ‘‘ Dorothy Wordsworth,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SPIRITUAL FAITH. Sermons by the 


Rev, Joun Hamitton THom. With a Memorial Preface by the Rev. Dr, 
MaRTINEAU, and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE INTELLECTUAL RISE IN 


TRICITY: a History. By Park Bensamin, Ph.D., LL.B., Member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Associate Member of the Soc’ety 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, &c. With 28 Portraits and 
Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


FRANCES MARY BUSS AND HER WORK 


FOR EDUCATION. By Annie E, Riptey. With 5 Portraits and 4 Ilus- 
trations, crown Svo, 73. 


STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. By James 


Sciiy, Author of “Gutlines of Psychology,” **Tho Human Mind,” &c 
With 52 Facsimiles of Drawings by young Children, 8vo, 103. 6d, 








Price Sixpence. 


LONGMANS’ MAGAZINE.—DECEMBER. 


OLp Mr. TrepGorp. By Mrs, Oliphant.| THE OENTENARY OF THE FRENCH 
Chaps, 25 28, INSTITUTE. By Mrs. Lecky. 
Tue PuystcaL Founpations or TeM-| a QyartaTan. By Miss May Kendall. 


clecdae 7. are = THE SHow-CuiLp: a Protest. By Miss 
Gov-BELoviip. By Miss M. B. Hardie,| 4+ Taylor. 
In.vup Triste VaLe. By Walter Herries | AT THE SIGN OF THE SuIP. By Andrew 
Pollock, Lang. 





THE DECEMBER NUMBER IS NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON (“Rapier”). 
. THE BIG STAG OF BEINN NAN NIGHEAN, 
Illustrated by A, Thorburn, By Sir HerBert MaxweE tt, Bart., M.P. 
INTERNATIONAL ATHLETICS. MontaGu SHEARMAN. 
Illustrated from Photographs. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE DRAG, J.M. Pacttoy, M.P. 
Iilnstrated by Stanley Berkeley. 
SKATING GOSSIP. 
Illustrated by Lucien Davis, 
THE SPORTSMAN AT SCHOOL, 
Iliustrated by H. M. Brock. 
THE STORY OF AN ORCHID. 
ue by John Beer. 


Illustrated by C. E. Brock and H, C, Jalland. 
SPORT IN VICTORIA. 

Illustrated by George Ashton, 
SKILOBNING IN NORWAY. 

Illustrated by Lancelot speed. 
“FIVE MiLES FROM ANYWHERE.” 
_._Tliustrated by C. E. Brock, N. J. Gibb, and L. Lindsell. 
NOTES BY “ RAPIER.” 

*." The FIRST VOLUME, August to September, 1895, will be ready on 

December 4th, price 63. Covers for Binding can be had through any Bookseller. 


Subsequent Volumes will consist of Six Numbers, price 7s. 6d. 


J. MaxweE.y WITHAM. 
Horace HvuTcHINson. 
FrEDERICE BOYLE. 
AtFReD E, T. Watson. 


THE Eanrt or Horetoun, 


PPR ff Pf PY 


Mrs, ALEC TWFEDIE. 


ms 
Se 


HEDLEY PEEK. 
11, 


_ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London and New York, 





OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO.’S New Publications, 


THOMAS HARDY’S NEW NOVEL. 


JUDE THE OBSCURE 


With Preface, Frontispiece Etching, and Map. 
Cloth extra, 6s. 


(Being immediately included in the New and only Uniform Series of the Wessex 
Novels upon its first publication in book form.) 


‘There is an infinite beauty of style; there are 
passages of rare spiritual beauty, and of a sad and 
fine irony; there is colour, quaintness, charm. The 
hand is the hand of a master.’’—Datty CHRonicxz. 

*T know that many critics will devote their reviews 
to scourging Mr. Hardy for his social departures in 
‘Jude, the Obscure.’ But, after all, I do not think 
that Mr. Hardy intended its morality or immorality 
to be the most prominent feature in the book.’’—Quzzn. 

“The ethics of ‘ Jude, the Obscure,’ is undoubtedly 
the topic of the moment at dinner tables. I have 
already seen a brilliant luncheon devastated by Mr. 
Hardy’s novel, and a dinner party set at such logger- 
heads that even a clever hostess was unable to pull 
her forces together again.’’—Lapy’s Picroriat. 

“Mr, Hardy’s new novel, ‘Jude, the Obscure,’ is 
one of the most powerful and daring that ever came 
from his pen. Judgments will differ widely as to 
whether this is a good book ora bad book. But there 
can be no difference of opinion as to its intellectual 
strength, its vivid realism, and its tragic intensity. 
For the rest, the human figures and the main action 
of the drama engross the attention.’’—Scorsman. 


NEW BOOKS ON THE EAST BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 
NOTES in JAPAN. Written and Illustrated by Alfred 


Parsons. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 123, 6d. 
FROM the BLACK SEA THROUGH PERSIA and INDIA. 


Written and Illustrated by Epwin Lorp Wrexks. Large 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt tops, 163, 


The DUC DE LAUZUN and the COURT of MARIE 


ANTOINETTE. From the French of Gaston Mangras, Demy 8vo, cloth, 


salt aici UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
The DUC DE LAUZON and the PRIVATE COURT LIFE 


of LOUIS XV. From the French of Gaston Maugras, With Portrait, 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


PETER OLAVER AND THE BLACKS. 
AETHIOPUM SERVOS. A Study in Christian Altruism. 
By M. D. Petrie. Ctoth, 2s, 6d. 

“The chapter ‘In Hoe Signo Vinces,’ is a beautiful and true 
exposition—true as far as human insight may go into a mystery 
—of the meaning of suffering, and of the reason why it is only 
tears and pain that really count in life. The one explanation is 
in the crucifix.”—The Tablet. 


NOW READY. 
The STUDY of ART in UNIVERSITIES. Inaugural 


Lecture of the Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of Cambridge. 
By Cuan.es WALpsTEIN, Litt.D,, Ph.D., L.H.D. Royal 16mo, cloth, 23. 6d. 








NEW FICTION. 
The LIGHT of SCARTHEY. By 


Feerton Oastre, Author of * Consequences,’ “ La Bella and Others,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 

“Event follows stirring event in thrilling sequence; the cha- 
racters wake up to act with convincing reality, and the startling 
dénouement comes on us inevitably, and yet unexpectedly. The 
actors never disappoint us; the interest never flags. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Castle on a really fine piece of work.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


PRISONERS of SILENCE. By Mary 


ate Dickens, Author of ‘A Valiant Ignorance,” &. Orown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 63, 

“ Nor is this skilful execution of the plot, with its ironic issues, 
the only excellence in the book. The characters actually live, 
which is rare enough in novels to call for remarks. They are not 
the puppets of convention. Mrs. Vallotson herself is a remarkable 
portrait, convincing from the touch of coarse sensuality in her to 
the fierce will which has dominated her own and her husband’s 
lives.”—Daily Chronicle. 


FRIEZE and FUSTIAN. By M. E. 


Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of ‘‘ A Daughter of the Soil,” “In 
a North-OGountry Village,”’ “The Story of Dan.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
“In the wilds of Ireland and the wolds of the North Country 
alike, M. E. Francis finds themes full of tender humour, pathos, 
and quaint bits of humanity.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DOWN DARTMOOR WAY. By 


EpeEn Puitupotts, Author of ‘Some Every-Day Folks.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 
“Stories of Devonshire life that are really refreshing and 
realistic. The descriptive matter is dealt with in a masterly way, 
the anecdotes are pungent and effective.”—Manchester Courier. 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45 Albemarle Street, W. 
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MR: WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 





ANTONIO ALLEGRI 
CORREGGIO: 


His Life, his Friends, and his Time. 


DA 


By DR. CORRADO RICCI. 
Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 


1 vol., imperial 8vo, with 16 Photogravures, 21 Full-page Plates in Tint, and 
190 other Illustrations in the Text, £2 2s. net. 


As Director of the Gallery in Parma, the city in which Correggio spent the 
most fruitful years of his life, Dr. Riccr has had access to otherwise inacces- 
sible materia!, and has received help not only from the Italian Government, but 
from all who were able to throw new light on the work of this great artist. 


*,* There will bea SPECIAL EDITION printed on Japanese vellum, limited 
to 75 copies for England, with Duplicates of the Photogravure Plates on India 
Paper, price on application, A detaijed and illustrated Prospectus will be for- 
warded on application. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED & REVISED, NOW READY, 


REMBRANDT : his Life, his Work, and 


his Time, By Emite Micuet, of the Institute of France. Translated by 
Fiorence Simmonps. With 76 Full-page Plates and 250 Illustrations in the 
Text, In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


A few copies of the EDITION DE LUXE (printed on Japanese vellum, with 
India proof duplicates of the Photogravures), £12 12s, net, are still on sale, 





Seven New Novels. 


DR. NORDAU’S NOVEL. 


A COMEDY OF SENTIMENT. By 


Max Nogpav, Author of “ Degeneration,” &. Crown 8yo, 6s, 
THE NEW “ PIONEER.” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 


By StserHen Crane. Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 22. 6d. net. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Crane has certainly written a remark- 
able book......1t is a gallant endeavour, and in trath and beyond question a very 
singular performance...... Holds cne irrevocably. There is no possibility of resist- 
ance, when once you are in its grip, from the first march of the troops to the 
closing scenes...... Verestchagin painted such scenes, but Verestchagin’s canvas 
testified merely to fact, and not to emotion...... Mr. Crane, we repeat, has written 
a remarkable book. His insight and his power of realisation amount to genius,” 


PERCY WHITE’S NEW NOVEL. 


CORRUPTION. By Percy Waurrz. 


Author of “‘ Mr. Bailey Martin.” Orown 8vo, 6s. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘A dram. of biting intensity, a tragedy of 
infiexib!e purpose and relentless result.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MISS GRACE OF ALL SOULS’. 


WIiLi1am Epwarps TirEsuck, Crown 8vo, 6s. y 


The TIMES,—“ Since Mrs. Gaskell wrote ber ‘ Mary Barton’ we have seen no 
more interesting novel on the condition of the working classes. Mr, Tirebuck is 
thoroughly master of his subject.” 


ZOLA’S CONTES. 


STORIES FOR NINON. By Emus 


ZoLta. With Portrait by Will Rothenstein. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The SCOTSMAN.—“‘ Few who know the author only by his great labours in 
the miriest fields of fiction can have guessed that there isin him so much of 
tenderness and airy fancy as these idylls and souvenirs reveal,” 


Cc. F. KEARY’S NEW NOVEL. 


HERBERT VANLENNERT. 


Keary, Author of ‘A Mariage de Convenance.” Crown 8vo, 
MISS HOLDSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE YEARS THAT THE 


LOCUST HATH EATEN. By Annie E. Hotpsworrsn, Aathor 
of ‘‘ Joanna Traiil, Spinster.” Crown 8vo, 63, 


By C.F. 





TURGENEV’S NOVELS. 
A SPORTSMAN’S SKETCHES. By 


Ivan TuRGENEV. Translated by Constance GarneTr. In 2 vols. feap, 
8vo, 3s. net each. 
The TIMES.—“ It is superfinous to praise the excellent tales of Turgenev, 
A pleasing corrective of much affected and unwholesome modern nonsense,” 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready; price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


Contents for DECEMBER, 1895. 
1, THE Maponna OF A Day, Chaps, 14.18, 
2. Uron Crntuia’s Fan, 
8. EneiisH OccuPaTIons OF Minorca, 
4, NATHANIEL Dixon, NATURALIST. 
5. THe Poret-LAUREATESHIP, 
6, THE Migration or Brrps. 
7. WILLIAM BLakE, 
8, For tHE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 
9. CaTs AND THEIR AFFECTIONS. Part I. 
10. Scy~tta OR CHARYBDIS? (Conclusion,) 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
AT THE COURT OF THE AMIR. 


By JOHN ALFRED GRAY, M.B., 
Late Surgeon to His Highness the Awir of Afghanistan, 
With Portrait and other Ilustrations, 1 vo', ‘demy 8vo, 16:, 


** No samples can give an idea of the variety and vivacity of the book. It leads 
on from grave to gay, from lively to severe. It is a wonderful bit of work, not 
wholly faultless, but for the interest of every chapter we scarcely know a con. 
temporary book that is more entrancing.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE KEELEYS: 
On the Stage and at Home. 
By WALTER GOODMAN. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


“This handsome volumo teems with anecdote, criticisms, and varied informa- 
tion concerning the plays and players of the time.’”’—Graphic, 

“A very interesting book and a valuable contribution to the history of the 
British stage.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘Contains an abundance of interesting details which are sure to find 
sympathetic readers.”—Daily News. 


A MEMOIR OF FRANCES TROLLOPE, 


Mother of Thomas Adolpbus and Anthony Trollope, and Author of **The 
Domestic Manners of the Americans,” “The Widow Barnaby,” &. By her 
Danughter-in-Law, Fraxcks ELEANOR TROLLOPE. With Extracts from her 
Diaries and Letters, and with 2 Portraits. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls, 


New NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW READY. 
THE APOTHEOSIS OF MR. 
TYRAWLEY. 


By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 














In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s, 








NOW READY. 
THE YELLOW WAVE: 
A Romance of the Asiatic Invasion of Australia. 
By KENNETH MACKAY, Author of “ Out Back,” &c. 


In 1 vol, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s, 





NOW READY. 


A CLEVER WIFE. By W. Puzrrriner, 


Author of “* Telling Stories,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8y0, 6s. 





A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


SIR GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS. By 


Rosa N, Carey, Author of * Nellie’s Memories,’ &, In1 vol. crown 8vo, ts 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METRUPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions aud 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFOKD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY EASTLAKE. 
Edited by her Nephew, CHARLES EASTLAKE SMITH. 


With Facsimile of her Drawings and a Portrait. 





NOW READY, medium &vo, 31s, 6d. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN 
HILL LIFE IN THE AFGHAN 
AND HINDU HIGHLANDS: 
A Contrast. 
By F. ST. J. GORE, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Beautifully I!ustrate1 with 72 Full-pag: Reproductions from Photographs 

taken by the Author, Illustrations in Text, and Maps, 

NEXT WEEE, fcap, 8vo, 5s. 


THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS. 
From January to July, 1794. 


By RAOUL HESDIN. 
j NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 32mo, 1s, net. 


THE PSALTER: 


According to the Prayer-Book Version. 
With a Concordance and other Matter comp led by 


The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


JUST OUT, crown Svo, 2s, 


TRANSLATION AT SIGHT; 


or, Aids to Facility in the Translation of pweiea 
Passages of Graduatcd Difficulty, Carefully ng from Latin 
Explanations, Nctes, 
An Entirely New and top Work. 
By Professor T. D. HALL, 
Author of “ The Students” English Grammar,” &c. 


s 
MP: 





ithors, with 





NOW READY, crowa Svo, 10s, 64. 


HANDBOOK FOR ALGERIA AND TUNIS. 


A New and Revised Edition, with several New Maps and Plans. 


Edited by Colonel Sir R. LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, K.C.MLG., 
H.B.M. Cunsul-General for Algeria aud Tunis, 


With Plan:, Svo, 16s, 


REMINISCENCES OF THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


| OF MY LIFE. By Sir Josernu A. Crowe, K.C.M.G., Cc, ¥ At thor of * The 







Early Flemish Painters,” ** Painting in North Ita! 7." . 
Founding and Early Days of the Dai'y Neves, Pa i so 
( spondent during the Campaign on the Danube in 1854, the Crin 





Bombay during the Mutiny, the Frarco-Austrian War in 1859, &e, 
Large crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 


| BISHOP HEBER: Poet and Chief Mis- 


sionary to the Fast, 1783-1826. With Letters and Verses not hitherto pub- 

lished. By Dr. GEORGE Smitu, C. I, K., F.R.G.S., Author of “ihe Life of 

William Oarey,” ‘‘Henry Martyn,’ &c, With Portrait, Maps, and Illuz- 
trations. 





Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


SOME POOR RELIEF QUESTIONS. With 


tLe Arguments for and egeinst the Prese.t Law, and the var 
Changes init. (On the Plan of Mr. Sidney Buxten’s Handbo 
Questions.) A Manual for Administra‘*ors and Workers. By Miss Gr 
Luszocx. With a Preface by the R ght Hon. Sir Joun Lussecs, Bart 


nT 
tes SLE. 
8vo, 1Cs. 64. 


FOUR HUMOURISTS OF THE NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY :—1, DICKENS: the Humonrist as De mocrat, 2. 
THACKERAY: the Humonurist as Philosopher. GEO Sant 
Humourist as Poet. 4. CARLYLE: the Homourist as Pr 
dclivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britaiu, Revised Land Bol, 
By WILLIAM SaxvEt LILxy. 

2 vols. 8vo, 303, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


THOMAS VALPY FRENCH, Scholar and Missionary, First Bishop of 
Lahore, 1825-1891. By the Rev, HirberT Birks, M.A, Portrait, [ilustra- 
tions, and Map, 










8vo, 7s. 61. 


DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS CON- 


} NECTED WITH THE INCARNATION, By the Rev. Cuarxes Gore, Canon 
: ot Westminster, 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW FOREST: a Short Account of 


its History, Traditions, Folk lore, Natural History, Sports aud Games, &e, 
By Kosr C, pe CRESPIGNY and Horace HoTcHinson, Author of “Golf in 
the ** Badminton Series.”? With I:lust:ations and Map:, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. Mackail, 


Balliol College, Oxford, Forming a New Volume of the ** Univ 
sion Manuals,” edited by Professor Kn1Gur, cf St. Andrews Univ 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLLEGE SERMONS. For the most part 


preached in the Chapel of Balliol College, Oxford, To whch are added 
some Short Addresses to Communicants, By the late Bunsaucs Jowstit, 
M.A., Master of Balliol College. 











HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY’S NEW WORK. 


ST. . PAUL the TRAVELLER and the ROMAN CITIZEN. 


y W. M. Ramsay, D.0.L., LL.D, Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen, 8vo, 
athe with Map, 1s, 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The CHURCH in the ROMAN EMPIRE before A.D. 170 
Fourth Kdition, wits Mxps and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 

“Professor W. M. Ramsay is the greatest living authority on the geography 
of Asia Miror, and on the historical and arcbmologieal questions associated with 
its study. Of these questions rone are more important than those connected 
with the eariy history cf the Chr istian Church...... His results are of profound 
interest to all students of early ec lesia- tical history.”—Times, 


MISS BARLOW’S NEW WORK, 


STRANGERS at LISCONNEL. A Second Series of 


“Trish Idyl.s.” By Jane Bartow. Crown 8vo, clo:h, 63, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
I. 


FIFTH EDITION, rows 8vo, cloth, 63. 
IRISH IDYLLS. 


“On many grounds ‘Irish Idyl!s’ is a notable book, As the performance of a 
new writer, it is nothing less than wenderfal.’’"—"*Q ” in the Speaker, 


II. 
THIRD THOUSAND, crown 8yo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. 


“The nobility of corception, the keen insight, and the tender sympathy 
which mark Miss Barlow’s work, combine to render it one of the mo:t notable 
achievements iu the fiction of the year.” —Athenzum, 


Ill, 
THIED EDITION, crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


BOGLAND STUDIES. 


“ Rarely bas it been our fortune to find between a c-uple of crvers more 
humanity wedded to such vivid lines, Mis; Barlow is remarkably observant ; 
she has a gift of concentration, a power of showing us a scene in one line,”— 
Literary World, 


The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the HOLY LAND. 
By GEORGE — Situ, D.D., Profe:sor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Gla:gow. Fifth Thousand. With 6 Maps 
speciay prepared, 8vo, cloth, 153. 

“The book collects together and e-t'mates in a erp and sure way all 
the results of research ; it is written with fuil critical and historical knowledge; 
it describes the physic: al features in a vivid and clear manner.”—Guardian, 


THIRD EDITION, Completing 50,000. 
The DAYS of AULD LANG SYNE. By Ian Maclaren. 


Art linen, crown 8vo, gilt top, 63. 

“The characters are a; fresh and interesting as ever. The more we know of 
them, the better we like them. Their tumour doc: not pall, their virtues sre 
rot threadbere, their loves and s.r:o% ws an pi utheti: heroi-m3 still move the 
deepest fee’ings of the heart. Ien Mac’aren has made no mistake in taking his 
public back to Drnmtochty.”—Scotsman, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.) 
NINTH EDITION, Completing 60,000. 
BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER BUSH. Art linen, 


crown 8vo, gilt top, 6. 

"No one could fail to like the sheaf of stories ‘Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush.’. After hesitatirg between ‘A Lid o’ Pairts’ and‘ A Doctor of the Auld 
School,’ we must agree with Mr. Gladstone, and hold the latter to be the master- 
piece.” —Guardian, 

SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6a, 


; 

TWENTY YEARS IN KHAMA’S COUNTRY. Told 
in the Letters of the Rev. J.D. Heprucn. Edited by C. H. Lyatu. With 
Photograpbic Dlustrations, including Portraits of the Rev. J. D. Hepburn 
and Chief Khama. 

‘* The book abounds in curiously minute details of native life, and it makes 
plainthatin King Khamua’s con:try at least, missions are undoubtedly a suc:ess.”” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

SIXTH EDITION. 8vo, c'oth, 123. 


i. The PLACE of. CHRIST in MODERN THEOLOGY. 
Ly A. M. Fairsairn, D.D., Principal of Manstield Coilege, Oxford, 

‘*Il’s work is, without doubt, one of the most valuable and comprehensive 

contributions to ‘theology that ba; becn made during this generation.”’—Spectutor. 


TENTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


2. RELIGION in HISTORY and in MODERN LIFE; 
Together with an Essay on the Caurch and the Working Clasees. 
“ One of the firest extant specimens of a Listorical argument for Christianity.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 
LONDON IDYLLS. By W. J. Dawson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 53. 
“In ‘London Idylls’ W. J. Dawson has written a book that will be treasared. 
The proem in which the author seeks to expres the indefinab’e p etry'of London 
cou'd only have been writt- n by one very nexrly attuned to t e spirit, to the loves 
and pas-ions, joys aud sorrows of the world’s greatest centre of romance. Of 
the idylis them zelyes Jitt'e may bs writ'en to convey any real sense of their 
charm. The taemes on whch they turn are sach as only London coua'd have 
supplied.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
SE “OND EDITION (Fonrth Thonsand) of 
The MAKING of MANHOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
33. Gd. 
THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53, 


The MAKERS of MODERN ENGLISH. 


IL.ndbook to the Greater Posts of the Century. 


A Popular 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. HENRY’S 
CHRISTMAS AN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


*,* Messrs. Henry beg to announce iadns:tiakies tes they have published a work beautiful 
alike in matter and in manner and eminently valuab’e as a gift-book, entitled,— 


THE PAGEANT: a Winter Book. 


Edited by2Charles Hazelwood Shannon and Gleeson White. 


Over 250 pp., 20 Full-page Illustrations, and 17 Jllustrations in the Text, 
CROWN 4to, 6s. NET. 
Large-paper Edition (limited to 150 copies’, £1 1s, net. 


ART CONTRIBUTIONS. 


1, — > ——, a oo . My Brother. An Original Lithograph by 
£ILL WHISTLE 

2, SYMPHONY iN WHITE NO. TIL 
WHISTLER, 

8. MONNA ROSA. A Picture by Dante GasBrirkx RossFTri. 

4. MARY pn in gi AT THE HOUSE OF SIMON THE FHARISEE. 
An elaborate La and-Ink Drawing by DanTE GABRIEL Rossetti. 

5. PERSEUS AND MEDUSA. A Picture by Sir Epwarp BurRNE-JONES, 

6. THE SEA NYMPH. A Picture by Sir Epwarp BurRneE-JoNnES, 

7. ARIADNE. A Picture by G. F. Warts, R.A. Printed in Brown, 

8. PAOLO AND FRANCESOA. A Picture by G F. Warts, R.4. 

9, 8IR ISUMBRAS OF THE FORD. A Picture by Sir Joun Everett 
Mittalts, R.A, 

10, LOVE. An Original Drawing by Sir Jonn Everett Mitrais, R.A. Printed 


in Blue. 

1l, PALLAS AND THE CENTAUR, 
BOrriceELL!. 

12, GEDIPUS. An Original Pen-and-Ink Drawing by CHarteEs RICKETTS, 

13. a se THE HOUSE. An Original Pen-and-Ink Drawing by CHARLES 


14, SIDONTA THE SORCERESS AND OTTO VON BORK, An Original Pen- 
and-Ink Drawing by REGINALD SavaGeE. 
15. THE a An Original Pen-and-Ink Drawing by Reoinatp 


Sav. 
16, ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
ROTHENSTEIN. Printed in Red. 
17. L';OISEAU BLEU. A Water-Colour Drawing by CHARLES ConpDeER. 
18. DEATH AND THE BATHER, An Original Pen-and-Ink Drawing by 
LAURENCE HovusmMAN 
19, A — LANDSOAPE. A Water-Colour Drawing by CHarLrEs 
ELWOOD SHANNON. 
20. THE’ WHITE WATCH. A Drawing by CHarLtes HazELwoop SuAnnoy, 
A Title-Page designed by SELwyn ImaGe, 
An oa ty onc by Lucien Pissarro. 
A Binding designed by CuarLEs RIcKETTS. 
In the Large-Paper Edition, Mr. CHARLES RICKETTS’S “ Gdipus” will be 
specially reproduced in Phofogravure, 


From a Picture by James M’NEILL 


A recently-discovered Picture by 


An Original Drawing by Witt 


LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


1, A ROUNDEL OF RABELAIS. By ALGernon CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
2, MONNA ROSA. A Poem by Paut VERLAINE 
3, COSTELLO THE PROUD, JOONA MAODERMOTT AND THE BITTER 
TONGUE. A Story by 'W.B. Yeats, 
4, THE OX. A Poem by Joun Gray. 
5. A HANDFUL OF DUST. An Essay by Ricuarp GARNETT. 
6, “ET S’IL REVENAIT.” A Poem by Mavrick MAkTERLINCK, 
7. ON THE SHALLOWS. A Story by W. DetapLaineE SCULL. 
& THE DEATH OF coving conga A Play by Maurice MArrTERLINCE, 
Translated by ALFRED SuTR 
9, DAVID —— HERO OR “BOASTING LIAR. A Poem by THEODORE 


Watt 
1°. THE WORK OF CHARLES RICKETTS. An Essay by GLEESON WHITE, 
11, A DUET. A Poem by T. StuRGE Moore. 
12. NIGGARD TRUTH. A Story by Joun Gray. 
13. BY THE SEA. A Poem by MarGaret L. Woops, 
34, THE STORY OF A NUN. A Medieval Legend from the Low-Dnatch, 
Translated by L. Simons and L. Hovs_Man, 
. A SONG. By W. E. Hentey. 
is, WILHEM MEINHOLD. An Essay by F. YorkgPoweE.t, 
17. FOUR QUATRAINS. By Percy Hemineway,. 
18, INCURABLE. A Story by LioneL Jounson. 
. PALLAS AND THE CENTAUR. A Poem by T. SturGce Moore 
£0, FLORENTINE RAPPRESENTAZIONI AND THEIR PICTURES. 
ay by ALFRED POLLARD. 
21. GROUPED STUDIES. By Freprrick WEDMORE, 
v2, ALFRIO, A Story by W. DELAPLAINE SCULL, 
23. EQUAL LOVE. A Play by Micuaex FirxLp, 
<4, BK IT COSINESS, An Article by Max BrERBOHM. 
5. SOHEIL. An Essay by ROBERT CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
26, THE SOUTH WIND. A Poem by ROBERT BRIDGES, 


SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK. His Life and Work. 
By Ju,es GuirFREY. Translated from the French by WILLIAM ALISON, 
Folio, buckram extra, Edition: 250 Copies, numbered, £44s, net, 10 Copies 
on Japanese Vel um, £12 12s, net. 


The HISTORY of MODERN PAINTING. By Richard 


MoutHER, Professor of Art History at tne University of Breslau, Late 
Keeper of the Royal Collection of Prints and Engravings at Munich. 3 vols, 
imperial 8vo, with 2,304 pp. and over 1,3C0 Illustrations. Issued in the 
tollowing forms:—In 36 monthly parts, at 1s, net; in 16 monthly parts, at 
2s, 61. net; In 3 vols, cloth, gilt top aud lettering, at £2 lis, net. Vol. I. 
18s. net; Vol If. 18s, 6d. net; Vol. IIT. 18s. 6d. net (February, 1896), In 
3 vols., library edition, half-morocco, gilt lettering and top, cther edges 
uncut, at £3 15s, net. 
The TIMES says:—‘“There necd be uo hesitation in pronouncing this work of 
Mather's the most authoritative that exists on the subject, the most complete, 
the best informed of all the general his‘orics of Modern Art. 


‘FOUR NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
STORIES from the BIBLE. By E. L. Farrar. With 


an Introductory Chapter on the Unspeakable Value of Early Les:ous in 
Scriptare, by the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D.; and 12 Illustrations by 
Keginald Hallward, 4to, cloth extra, 5s, 


The TYRANTS of KOOL-SIM. 
Coppan, Author of “The Red Sultan,” &c. 
Fisher. Large c1owa 8vo, cloth gilt, 53. 


THERE WAS ONCE a PRINCE. By Mary E. Mann, 


Author of “Susannah,” Illustrated by Birtha mann. Large crown 8yo, 


cioth elegant, 5s, 
The HAPPY OWLS. By T. Van Hoytema. With 


20 Coloured Illustrations by the author. O:own 4to, p.cture bourds, 


_ 
2 


An 








By J. McLaren 


Illustrated by T. Biewster 





London: H. HENRY and CO., Limited, 93 St. Martin’s Lane. 








SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK. 


Now ready, Imperial 4to, Proofs, £5 5:, each net ; Prints, £2 2s, each net, 


THE CHRIST UPON THE HILL: a 


Ballad by COSMO MONKHOUSE. Iilust 
iW Sitionn aiteemen ustrated with Nine Etchings 


*.* The Edition for sale is limited to 5¢ Proofs, signed by th 
Frints, The plates have been destroyed. Prospectus on pa ma mga oe 


NEW VOLUME BY VERNON LEE. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


RENAISSANCE FANOIES AND 


STUDIES: being a Sequel to “Euphorion.” By Verno: 
of “‘ kuphorion, Antique and Med'sval in Renaissance,” ec. ™ Lex, Author 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. L. B. WALFORD. 


On December 2nd, square 16mo, 3s, (being Volume V. of “Tue Nove. SErigs,”) 


FREDERICK. By L. B. Watrorp, Author 


of *‘ Mr. Smith,” “ The Mischief of Monica,’’.&c. 
*,* Other Volumes of “ THE NOVEL SERIES” will be announced in due course, 


Three New Six-Shilling, Novels, 
By WALTER rear... {TN SEARCH OF QUIET: 


a Country Journal, By Watrer F 
Crown 8vo, 6s, se 


By SARAH vie... CAID’S WIDOW. By 


Saran TyTLeR, Author of “Citoyenn 
queline,” * French J anet,” &, Gr me Jn 


THE SIGNORA: aTale. By 
Percy ANDREAE, Author of “ Stanhope of 
Chester,” *“*The Mask and the Mar,” &c, 
Orown 8v0, 62. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,’ 
On December 23rd, 15s. net, in cloth; or in balf-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, 
VOLUME XLV. (PEREIRA—POCKRICH) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


BIOGRAPHY. Edited by S1pnEy Lee. Vol. I. was published on 
January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly until the 
Completion ‘of the Work. 


NOW READY (SIXPENCE) NEW SERIES, No. 150. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


DECEMBER, containing “CirG KELLY, ARAB OF THE City: his 
Progress and Adventures,” by S. R. Crockett, Author of “The Raiders,” 
“The ttickit Minister,” &c., Adventures 38-43—“ Our Eariy Femare 
Novetists’*—‘‘AN ARBITRARY LOvVER”—‘* THE SALMON AND ITs Kin”— 
“ Karxar ’—“ Extte”’—‘An Eventnc CuHaT IN JAMalca”—and “Tur 
Sowers,” by Henry Scton Merriman, Chaps, 41-44, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


By PERCY ANDREAE. 


London : 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 





Notice.—A New Work by the Very Rev. 8. 
REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester, 
entitled 
“A LITTLE TOUR 

AMERICA,” 


will be ready on December 9th, at all 
Libraries and Booksellers’, with numerous 
Lllustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE STORY OF TWO SALONS. 


Madame de Beaumont and the Suards, By EpitnH Sicusu, Author of 
‘Worthington Junior.” With Portraits of Chateaubriand, Joubert, and 
Madame de Beaumont. 1 vol. large crown &vo, cloth, 10s, 64, 


STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN 


LITERATURE. By Freprric Harrison, M.A., Author of “The 
Choice of Books,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Mr. Harrison has given ns a welecme and delightful 
beok. An important and even memorable contribution to modern critical 
literature.” 


IN 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master of 


Balliol. A Personal Memoir. By the Hon, Lioxet ToLLemacue, Author 
of ** Safe Studies,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3z, 
ATHEN © UM.—" Gives the reader a better idea of Jowett than anything 
that has hitherto been written about him by his friends,” 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“‘ A very remarkable success,” 


MEMORIES OF MASHONALAND. 


By the Right Rev. Eishop Knicut-Bruce, formerly Bishop of Mashona'and, 
8vo, 10s. 6d 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ To review this book fully is impossible as there 
is not a single page devoid of interest, and all those who take an interest iD 
South African affairs should not fail to 1ead it.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 Fifth Avenue. 
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MESSRS. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS. 








Important New Work by Dr. William Wright. 


PALMYRA AND ZENOBIA. 


With Travels and Adventures in Bashan and the Desert. 


By DR. WILLIAM WRIGHT, 
Author of “The Brontés in Ire'and,” “The Empire of the Hittites,” &, 


With 32 Full-page Engravings and 2? other Illustrations, 
Bound in art linen, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


“The book is accurate without undue minuteness, and learned without pedantry. 
The author writes in a hearty and genial tone, while his style is vivid and attrac. 
tive." —SPECTATOR. 

“ Half the volume is devoted to the subject of its title—namely, the ruins of 
Palmyra and the history of Zenobia; the other half to a description of travels 
and adventures in Bashan and the Desert, All of it bears the impress of a scholarly 
mind and a genial temper, The numerous illustrations are full of archzological 
interest,” —TIMES. 

“Dr. Wright's book of his travels and adventures in the Syrian deserts is the 
brightest, best written, and most interesting work of its kind we have read for many 
a day."—DaiLy News, 

“A most attractive and instructive narrative, whether considered from an 
historical point of view, or as a book of travel."—ATHENEUM, 

“In graphic vividness, in wealth of local colour, and in pathos, Dr. Wright has 
the advantage of the celebrated historian ” (G.ibbon).—THE LirERARY WORLD, 





NEW BOOKS BY THE REV, J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
FAMILY PRAYERS for THIRTEEN WEEKS. 


By J. R. Mitter, D.D., Author of “ Come Ye Apart,” &c. Crown 8vo, bound 
in art linen, red edges, 3s, 6d. 


LIFE’S BY-WAYS and WAYSIDES. 


the Rev. J. R. Mrizer, D.D., Author of “Come Ye Apart,” “In Green 
Pastures,” &c. Post 8vo, bound in art linen, 3s, 6d. 

From THE IntTRopucTION.—These chapters have no close connection, save as 
they all touch life at some point, and have as their aim the giving of impulse, cheer, 
encouragement, and hope...... There may be some words in these pages which will 
give to an earnest reader fresh glimpses of Christ, and make a little plainer the 
way of duty and the possibilities of Christian living, 


FOR A BUSY DAY: a Booklet by the 
Rev. J. R. Mitter, D.D. 6d. net. 
This little book is based upon four verses of the 143rd Psalm, 





A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN NICARAGUA. 


UNDER the LONE STAR. By Herbert 


Hayens. With 6 Illustrations by W. 8. Stacey. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 
“One of the best historical novels that the gift-book season has produced.”— 
SPECTATOR. 


IN TAUNTON TOWN: a Story of the 


Rebellion of James, Duke of Monmouth, 1685. By E, Everet?T-GRreen, 
Author of ‘Shut in,” “In the Days of Chivalry,” &c, Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 53. 


OLIVE ROSCOE; or, The New Sister. By 
E. Kverett-Green, Author of “The Heiress of Wylmington,” “Temple’s 
Trial,” “* Winning the Victory,” &c, With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth 
extia, gilt edges, 5s. 


A LOST ARMY. By Fred. Wishaw, Author 


of “Boris the Bear Hunter,” *‘Out of Doors in Tsa:land,” &c. Post 8vo, 
elcth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“There is enough incident in the book to make siz good stories,”—CHRISTIAN 
Wor.p. 


HOW JACK MACKENZIE WON HIS 


EPAULETTES. By Gorpon Stasies, M.D., C.M., Surgeon Royal Navy, 
Author of “As We Sweep Through the Deep.” With 6 Illustrations, post 
$vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, 

















NOW READY, complete in 1 vol. 


TORCH-BEARERS of HISTORY: a Con- 


nected Series of Historical Sketches. First and Second Series in1 vol. From 
the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the Freuch Revolution. By AMELIA 
HutcuHison Stiruing, M.A. Edinburgh, formerly Lecturer ir the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham. Bound in art linen, 3s, 6d. 
%,* Also in Two Parts: Vol. I. Homer to Luther, 2s,; Vol. II. From the 
Reformation to the Beginning of the French Revoiution, 2s. 6d, 


NORSELAND TALES. By H. H. Boyesen, 


Author of “The Battle of the Rafts, and other Stories of soyhood in 
Norway.” With 7 Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 


LEAVES from a MIDDY’S LOG. By Arthur 


Lee Kniaut, Author of “ Adventures of a Midshipmite,” «‘'The Rajah of 
i —— ‘*The Cruise of the ‘Cormo:ant,’” &c. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s, 6d, 








THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 
35 and 26 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; EDINBURGH; and NEW YORK. 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


JOHN KNOX. A Biography. By P, Hume 


Browy. With Plate Frontispieces and other Lilustrations. In 2 vols, demy 
8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES: his Life and 


Works. By Henry Epwarp Watts. Uniform with “Don Quixote.” A 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with a complete Bibliography and 
Index, 1 vol. square crown 8yo, art canvas, price 7s. 6d. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND THEIR 


PLACE IN HISTORY. By the late W. Rosertson Smits, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, New Edition, With 
— Sa by Professor T, K, Cuzrnx, M.A., D.D. Post 8vo, cloth, 
pr . 


SOURCES OF THE APOSTOLIC CANONS. 


> Professor ApoLF Harnack. Translated by Leonarp A, WHEATLEY. 
ith an Introductory Essay on the Organisation of the Early Church and 
the Evolution of the Reader, by the Rev. Joun Owen, Author of “ Evenings 
with the Sceptics.” Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


PLEA FOR A SIMPLER LIFE. By George 


8, Kertu, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE AGED POOR. 


By Greorrrry Drage, M.P. Orown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


MONEY AND MONETARY PROBLEMS. 


By J. Su1eup Nicuoisoy, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Edinburgh, Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


DYNAMICS. ByP. G. Tait, M.A., Professor 


of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


price 7s. 6d, 
MILK: its Nature and Composition. By 


OC. M, Arxmay, M.A., D.Sc. Crown 8yo, Illustrated, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


FUNGI. By M. OC, Cooxz, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 
price 14s, 


JULIAN HOME. A Tale of College Life. 


By Freperic W. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury. Fourteenth Edition, with 
10 Full-page lustrations by Stanley Berkeley, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, price 6s, 


NOTES ON THE DISTRICT OF MENTEITH. 


By R. B, CunyinaHamge GraHaM. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, paper covers, 
price ls. ; cloth, price 2s, 


O’SHEA’S GUIDE TO SPAIN AND PORTU- 


GAL. Edited by Jonw Lomas, and Revised by him during a Visit to the 
Peninsula this year. Tenth Edition, with Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 
cloth, price lds. 


BRIGHTON, AS I HAVE KNOWN IT. By 


Georae Augustus Sata, Feap. 8vo, paper covers, price ls, 


AN ISLE IN THE WATER. By Katharine 


Tynan. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


DR. QUANTRILL’S EXPERIMENT. The 


Chronicle of a Second Marriage. By T. Inauis, Crown 8vo, cloth 
price 3s, 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW. By Blanche 


Lortus ToTTeENHAM. Orown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


THE VEIL OF LIBERTY. A Tale of the 


G‘rondins; By Péronye, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


MORTON VERLOST. By Marguerite 


Bryant. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s, 


A MODERN CRUSADER, By Sophie F. F. 


Veitcu, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


A COMMONPLACE GIRL. By Blanche 


ATKINSON. Orown 8yo, cloth, price 6s, 


JOHN DARKER. By Aubrey Lee Crown 


8,0, cloth, price 6s. 


POSTE RESTANTE. By C. Y. Hargreaves. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





STANDARD EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, containing Photogravure Front’s- 
pieces printed on Japanese Paper, bound in art canvas, gilt top, price 2s. 64. 
per Volume; or in full limp leather, gilt edges, price 3s, 6d. per Volume. 

(Vol, I, now ready. 





A. and C. BLACK, Soho Sauare, London. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


A SON OF THE MARSHES. 


THE WILD FOWL & SEA FOWL 


GREAT BRITAIN. By A Son or THE Marsues. With Fal-veae 
OF Cations by Bryan Hook. Demy 8vo, 14s. [This day. 


MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


CRIMINALS I HAVE KNOWN. By 


Major ArTHUR Grirritus, Author of “ Chron‘ icles of Newgate” and “Memo- 
rials of Millbank.” Dlustrated by John Gulich. Crown 8yo, 62. [This day. 





SIDNEY WHITMAN. 


TEUTON STUDIES: Personal Reminis- 


cences of Count von Moltke and Prince Bismarck. By SIDNEY WHITMAN, 
Author of “‘ Imperial Germany.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


ELLA FULLER MAITLAND. 


PAGES FROM THE DAYBOOK OF 
BETHIA HARDAORE. By Exta Futter Martianp. Crown Svo, 
53. [Third Edition this day. 


HEDLEY PEEK anp O. E. BROCK. 


NEMA, and other Stories. By Hepiey 
Peek. Fully Illustrated by O. E. Brock. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece, crown 8vo, (Ready. 

*,* A Large-Paper Edition, containing Six Full-page Photogravure Plates, 21s, 








W. H. MALLOCK. 


THE HEART OF LIFE. By W. 8H. 


Matwock, Author of ‘A Human Document,” &. A New Edition in 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 6s. This day. 
The’ Morning Post says:—‘'A novel which only a clever and observant man 
could have written, and which only a very dull man could read withcut finding 
auch to divert bis mind. a 





VIOLET HUNT. 


A HARD WOMAN: a Story in Scenes. 


By Vio.et Hunt, Author of ‘‘ The Maiden’s Progress.’? Crown 8vo, 6s, 
[Secoud Edition in the press. 
The Standard says:—* A creat'on that docs Miss Hunt infinite credit, and places 
her in the front rank of the your ger novelists... Britiantly drawn, quivering with 
dife, adroit, quiet-witted, umsalteringly insolent, and withal strangely magnetic,” 


BRET HARTE, 


IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By 


Bret Harte. With a Frontispiece by St. Mar Fitzgerald. Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d.; 
in paper, 2s. 6d. Forming Volume II. of Chapman’s Story Series, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W, L. COURTNEY. 
DECEMBER. 


BALLAD OF THE DEAD MOTHER. By Marearet L. Woop 
LORD acetates FROM A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. a AUGUSTIN 


Fir 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. By Ernest Newman. 
ENGLAND IN NICARAGUA AND VENEZUELA. By G. H. D. Gossrr, 
THE FAILURE OF GOVERNMENT BY GROUPS. By W. Ratusone, M.P, 
UNIONIST POLICY. By J. 8. STvaRtT-GLENNIE, 
HAMLET—FROM AN ACTOR’S PR‘ 4 BOOK. By H. Brersoum TREE, 
SOREA AND THE SIBERIAN KAILWA 
THE REPORT OF THE SECONDARY ipucation COMMISSION. By 
T. J. MacnaMARA, 
THE BEGINNINGS OF £ gy gg By Aubert D, Vanpam. 
ALAUDARUM LEGIO. By F. A. Fuicuer. 
MENDELSSOHN: A ORITICAL ESTIMATE. By H. H. Statuam, 
TURKEY OR RUSSIA? By Canon MacCott. 


The Christmas Number of 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 
OF FICTION, price 6d., 
WILL ALSO FORM THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


Et is considerably en’arged beyond the size of the ordinary number, and is 
composed of 


Eleven Compiete Stories, 


dealing with Fantastic, Humorous, and Supernatural Aspects of Life, 
as follows :— 
A SUPERNATURAL TALF, By T. Zayoewitt. 
A STORY OF HUMOROUS SURPRISE. By W. L, Atprn, 
A GHOST STORY. By Vio.t‘r Hunt. 
TWO FANTASTIC LEGENDS. By Josrpn Strraner. 
THE TELLING OF A MYSTERY. By Anruve Macuen. 
A FAIRY oa E. By Leonard ASHTON. 
THK HISTORY OF A STRANGE MURDER. By M. P. Sunrex. 
A CONVERSATION IN THE NETBER WORLD. By the Author of 
“Bethia Hardacre,” 
A STORY OF THE UNKNOWN WORLD. By Mrs. B. M. Croxer. 
A STORY OF MORAL TRANSFORMATION. By Mrz. VerE CAMPBELL, 
A STORY OF PURE HUMOUR, By Franx R. Stocrron, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


READIN G CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


RRR Renee 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 





y be had by order through any Bookseller or News t,o h , 
1 We LLINGTON STREET, STRAND. railiaiseiiamianeas 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST, 


S. R. CROCKETT. 


Sweetheart Travellers: a Child’s 
Book for Children, for Women, and for 
Men. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “ The Li'ac Sunbonnet,” “ The Raiders,” &, 
With numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne and W. H. C. Groome, 


Fancy cloth boards, large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. at saa c Editi 
numbered and signed by Autbor and Artists. Net, 3ls, 6d, “a nas 


The trade have subscribed for the whole of the First Edition. A Second 
Edition is in the press, 


GORDON BROWNE. 
National Rhymes of the Nursery. 


With Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Pictures by Gordon Browne, 
Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 63. Printed on superfine 
paper, with title in red and black. 

This volume will be found to contain all the popular favourites, and ig 
likely to prove a most acceptable gift to any family circle. A companion 
yolume to Mr, Gordon Brewne’s popular edition of Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 


| Ready, 
L. T. MEADE. 
A Princess of the Gutter. 


By L. Tf. MEADE, Author of “The Medicine Lady,” “ A Young Mutineer,” &. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 62. 


“The language of East London cannot, for obvious reasons, be altogether 
reproduced in theso pages ; otherwise I have endeavoured to make this pic. 
ture of life amongst our gr eat unclassed as faithful as possible. Martha Mace, 
“the Princess,’ is sketched from a living original,’””-—PREFACE, (Ready. 


BISHOP OF DELAWARE. 


“The general idea of the series is excellent.”—Guardian, 
“‘The scheme excites our interest,”—Saturday Review. 


The National Churches. 
Vol. VIIL—AMERICA. 


By the aie Rey. LEIGHTON COLEMAN, §S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop of Dela. 
ware, U.S. 
With Maps, crown Syvo, cloth boards, 6s, (Ready, 


CANON H. J. ELLISON. 


Sermons and Addresses on Tem- 


perance Subjects. 


By the Rev. HENRY J. ELLISON, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Hon. Canon of Canterbury, sometime Vicar of Windsor, late Chair- 
man of the 0.E.T.S. 

384 pp. Crown Son cloth boards, 5s. 

“Ganon Ellison’s words have the merit of gong straight to the point. 
There is much gracefulne sin his style; the plain facts are laid bare, and the 
conclusions drawn there’rom w.th resistless forve.”—Ecclesiastical Guzette. 

“‘They are worthy of the man and of his mission, and cannot fail to receive 
deep and prayerful consideration.”’—Caurch Bells, 


CANON CARR. 


Life and Times of Archbishop 
Ussher. 


By the Rev. J. A. CARR, LL D. 
With Portrait and a Plan of Dablin. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 103, 6d. 


“*Dr, Carr’s delineation of the career and character cf Ussher is almost a 
model of what bicgraphy « ught to be, such is its impartiality, its balance, 
and its pleasautne?s and freshucss of narra ion.,,....It is impossible to take 
leave of Dr. Carr’s admirable work without aword of hear ty congratulation 
on the praiseworthy mancer in whick he has accomplished a d flicult task.’ 
—Morning Post. 


BISHOP OF MISSISSIPPI. 
The World and the Wrestlers: 


Personality and Responsibility. 


By the Right Rev. H. M. THOMPSON, D.D., Bishop of Mizs’ oy ag Author 
of ‘The World and the Man,” * The World and the Kingdom,”’ &. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. [ Ready. 


JAMES ADDERLEY. 
The New Floreat: a Letter to 


an Eton Boy on the Social Question. 
By tho Rev. the Hen. JAMES ADDERLEY, M.A, 


Faucy cover, ls.; cloth, bevelled boards, 1s. 6d, [Third Edition, 
Looking Upward. 
Crown 8vo0, cloth boarJs. {Shortly. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


MR. W. B, HARRIS’S NEW WORK. 
TAFILET, 


The Narrative of a Journey of Exploration to the Atlas Mountains and the 
Oases of the North-West Sahara. By Water B, Harais, F.R.G.8., Author 
of “A Journey through the Yemen,” &c. With Illustrations by Maurice 
Romberg from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and 2 Mapr, 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 


THE HISTORY OF 


THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Montacu Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, &c.; Author of “Commentaries on the History of 
England,” &, Demy 8ro, 12s, 


LIEUT.COL. HAGGARD’S NEW BOOK. 
UNDER CRESCENT AND STAR. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel ANDREW HaGearp, D.S.O., Author of ‘* Dodo and I,” 
“Tempest Torn,” &c. With a Portrait of the Author, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ON TUESDAY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN 
BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA 
AND DALMATIA. 


With an account of the Proceedings of the Congress of Archwologists and 
Anthropologi:ts held at Sarajevo in 1894, By Ropert Munro, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.S.E,, Author of **The Lake-Dwellings of Europe,” “ Ancient Scottish 
Lake-Dwellings,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


THE TABLE-TALK OF SHIRLEY. 


Reminiscences of and Letters from Froude, Thackeray, Disraeli, Browninz, 
Rossetti, Kingsley, Baynes, Huxley, Tyndall, and others, By JouN SKELTON, 
C.B., LL.D. Demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 7s. 61. 


A STRANGE CAREER. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. 


By his Widow. With an Introduction by H. Riper Hacaarp, Cheap 
Edition, Illustrated by John Wallace, Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. 


A REPLY TO DEAN FARRAR’S “ BOOK OF DANIEL.” 


DANIEL IN THE CRITICS’ DEN. 


By Rozsert ANDERSON, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law, Assistant Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropol’s, Author of ‘The Coming Prince,” “ Human 
Destiny,” &e, Post 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


Two New Novels. 


THE WRONG MAN. 


By Dorotnea GERARD (Madame Longard de Longgarde), Author of “ Lady 
Baby,” “The Rich Miss Riddel],” &.; Joint-Author of “ Reata,” &c. 
Crown Svo, 62, 


THE LOST STRADIVARIUS. 


By J. Meape FaLkNER. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS, 
STANDARD EDITION, 
IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 


SILAS MARNER; THE LIFTED VEIL; 
and BROTHER JACOB. 1 vol. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LON CON, 





MACMILLAN AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Two Volumes crown 8vo, 153, net. 


LETTERS of MATTHEW ARNOLD 


1848-1888, 
Collected and arranged by 
GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 

DAILY NEWS.—* The work is, indeed, a model for editors, both in what the 
editorial haud has done and in what it has refrained from doing. Mr. Russell 
has, in brief, allowed the letter-writer to speak for himself, and it is not too 
much to say that no formal biography could have furnished a portrait more 
complete or more subtle in its revelation oft character,” 


Crown 8vo, 6s 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Illustrations by J. Lockwood Kipling, O.I.E. 


Globe 8vo, 12s, 


CASA BRACCIO. 
A New Story. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
In Two Volumes, 

MORNING POST.—**‘ Casa Braccio’ exhibits his special qualities as a writer 
of fiction in a very favourable light. Those qualities, broadly speaking, are a3 
follows: he has a vivid yet disciplined imagination, a tine seuse of proportion, a 
pr Poteet habit, an impressive and agreeable style, and a pen that very 
rarely runs away.’ 

GUARDIAN,—“ ‘Casa Braccio’ is a very powerful tragedy, and a finished 


work of art.” 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS.—The People’s Edition. 
Demy 16mo, 1s. net, cloth, and 1s. 6d. net, Persian, each volume.—Vols, IIT, & IV. 


A DREAM of FAIR WOMEN, and other 
Poems. 


LOCKSLEY HALL, and o and other Poems. 


Bites crews 0, crown Svo, 6:. 6d, 


JOAN the MAID. A Dramatic Romance. 


By Joun HuntTLey SKRINE, Warden of Glenalmond, Author of “ Columba,’” 


‘*A Memory of Edward Thring,” &c. 
The TIMES,—“ The lyrics...... and indeed the whole rhythm and form of the 
play come very clo:e to Tennyson in his dramas,” 
GLASGOW HERALD.—* Should carry his name at a single step high up 
among those ef our contemporary poets.” 


EVERSLEY SERIES. 


—New Volwmes. 
ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew 
Arnotp. Second Series. Glote 8vo, 5s, 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late J. B. 


LicutFoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Globe 8vo, 5*. 
The TIMES.—‘ Those who have hitherto only known the Bishop as a great 
ceclesiastic and theologian will find from these luminous eesays the true source of 
his power and influence as a theologian lay i in a masculine intellect and a rare 
gift of historical insight and imagination.” 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 











Joun Ricnarp Green, M.A. Vol. I. Early England, 449-1071, Foreign 
Kings, 1071-1201, The Charter, 1204-1216, Globe 8vo, 5s, 
POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. Early 


Poems, narrative Poems, and Sonnets. we 8vo, 5s. 


Medium 8vo, 17s. 


The CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 
Vol. V.: PERIPATUS, by Apam SEepGwics, M.A, F.R.S.; MYRIAPODS, 
by F, G. Stncram, M.A.; INSECTS, Part I., by Davip Suarp, M.A... 
M.B., F.R.S. " 
‘own 8vo, 6: 


VACATION RAMBLES. By Thomas 


Huaues, Q.C., Author of “Tom Brown's Schooldays,” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
PRIDE and PREJUDICE. By Jane 


Austen. Illustrated by Char'es E. Brock. With an Introduction by Austen 
Dozsoy. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER. Price Is. 4d, I)lustrated. 

This Number contai Bo sq III. and IV. 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVKL, “SIR GEORGE  DRESSADY; “a 

“THE BRUSHWOOD BOY,” by RUDYARD KIPLING; 
And numerous Short Stories and Articles, including 
“A Midsummer Night,” by Benjamin Kidd; “Captain Elis’s Bost Ear,” by 
Frank R. Stockton; the Continuation of the “ Life of Napoleon" (Trafa’ gar 
and Austerlitz), Illustrated ; 3 and Bn at el. of Christ,” by Edith Coues, 
ustrat 


Also ready, the DECEMBER N NUMBER of 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for the Family Circle. Price 1s, 
Containing, among manv other contributions, 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’3 LETTERS TO YOUNG FRIENDS, 
with a new Portrait of the Author, and Illustrations from Photographs, 


ND 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 434, ag ose Price ls. 


. A Bripe Evect. Chapters 4-6, 

OxFORD IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY, 
THe Swiss InrantTRY. 

Tue Yam Custom (A Tale of Ashantee). 
StaGe-STRvucK. 

THE Crart oF Hountine, 

My FRIEND ARCANIEVA. 

THE BatTLes OF THE NIVE. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


PNM P Sy 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By Edwin A. Grosvenor, 
formerly Professor of History at Robert College, Constantinople, and 
Member of the Society of Medimval Researches, Constantinople. With an 
Introduction by General Lew Watwace, Author of “Ben-Hur.” With 
200 Illustrations, 2 vols. square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 42s. 


R, GLADSTONE’S TRIP TO THE BALTIC. 


M 
The LOG of the ‘“‘TANTALLON CASTLE.” To the 
Baltic and Back with Mr. Gladstone. By Henry W. Lucy. Illustrated by 
W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., Linley Sambourne, E. T. Reed, and others. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


PICTURESQUE CEYLON. Vol. III. Nuwara Eliya 
and Adam’s Peak. By Henry W. Oave, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Demy =, with 34 Full-page Illustrations, gilt edges, Roxburghe binding, 

. net, 


WITH the YACHT, CAMERA, and CYCLE in the 
MEDITERRANEAN. By the Eart or Cavan, K.P. With nearly 100 Fuall- 
page Illustrations reproduced from Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


FAMOUS HORSES: with Portraits, Pedigrees, 
Principal Performances, Descriptions of Races, and various interesting 
items, extending over a period of nearly two centuries. By THEO. TAUNTON. 
With nearly 200 Portraits of Famous Racehorses, One handsome volume, 
crown 4to, cloth extra, 42s, net. 


DOCTOR JOHNSON and the FAIR SEX. A Study of 
Contrasts. By W. H. Oraic, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn. With Portraits of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson (after Reynolds), Mrs, Siddons, and others. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d, “ 

From leading article in the Standard :—*‘ In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, when what in the slang of the day is called ‘the new woman’ is assert- 
ing herself so vigorously, a comparison of her with the women of one hundred 

ears ago, such as is suggested by Mr. Craig, is by no means inopportune...... An 
interesting little volume.” 


DE QUINCEY and his FRIENDS: Personal Recollec- 
tions, Souvenirs, and Anecdotes of Thomas De Quincey, his Friends and 
Associates. Written and Collected by James Hoag, Editor of De Quincey’s 
“*Uncollected Writings.” With Photogravure Portrait and Facsimiles of 
some of De Quincey’s Letters. Crown 8vo, half-roan, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

** A book for which all lovers of De Quincey will be grateful.”—Times. 


AUTOGRAPHS and BIRTHDAYS of EMINENT 
PERSONS. Compiled by Mrs. Rusuton. Contains over 850 facsimile Auto- 
raphs of historical and contemporary personages, with Concise Biographical 
Notes. Printed at the Chiswick Press, With red border lines, square demy 
16mo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, 


New Fiction at all Libraries 
A BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS, and other Stories. 


4 Rosert Grant, Author of *‘ The Art of Living,” &c, With 21 Full-page 
Illastrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
A REMARKABLE STUDY of CONTEMPORARY REUIGION by 
Dr. JOSEPH PARKER. 
WALDEN STANYER: Boy and Man. 1 vol. crown 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The SHEIK’S WHITE SLAVE: being an Account of 


the Unravelling of the Mysteries of the Temple of Djaramos, the City of 
the Desert. By Raymonp Raire. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ANNE of ARGYLE; or, Cavalier and Covenant. 


By GrorGE Eyre Topp. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


THE “PALL MALL MAGAZINE” LIBRARY. 
LORD WOLSELEY’S ‘“‘DECLINE and FALL of 


NAPOLEON.” Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, fully Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
“A rare combination of military insight and literary skill,”"— Times. 


LORD ROBERTS’ “‘ RISEof WELLINGTON.” Second 


Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, fully Illustrated, 3s, 6d. 
** A very interesting study of Wellington.”—Spectator. 


° ’ ° 

Sir EVELYN WOOD’S ‘CAVALRY in the WATER- 
LOO CAMPAIGN.” Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, fully Illus- 
trated, 3s, 6d. 

“It is, perhaps, a fortunate circumstance that the volume is published at a 
time when the appointment of Lord Wolseley to the Oommand-in-Chief fore- 
shadows important changes in — administration and organisation...... 
Spiritedly and vividly written.”—Daily News. 


NOW READY at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, ONE SHILLING. 


SAMPSON LOW’S ANNUAL, 1896. 


With a New Story in Six Chapters by R. D. BLACKMORE, entitled 
“SLAIN BY THE DOONES,” 
and other Stories, and Two Separate Coloured Plates, 


* Enclosed in a bright pictorial wrapper, printed in colours, and liberally 
supplied with illustrations, not to speak of two coloured supplements of excep- 
tional size......In its delicacy and refinement of tints, the po romper which is 
devoted to a Calendar for 1896, is a triumph of the art of colour printing.” — 
Daily News, 


W READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE: Christmas No. 


PrincipaL Contests :—A finely Illustrated Article on ‘‘Alma Tadema, R.A,” 
by Cosmo Monkhouse.—‘* The Kinctoscope of Tixe,” by Brander Matthews; the 
Itlustrations by Oliver Hereford, printed in Two Colours across the Text.—A 
Christmas Story by Frank R. Stockton, entitled ‘The Staying Power of Sir 
Rohan,” with a highly original series of Illustrations by P. Newell.—A Detective 
Story (the scene laid in London), entitled “The River Syndicate,” with striking 
Illustrations.—Captain ©. J. Meiliss (9th Bombay ig oeey fo “The Lion Hunter,” 
contributes an Article entitled “ Wild Beasts as They Live.”—An entirely new 
Story by the Author of ** Uncle Remus,” entitled “ The Colonel’s Nigger Dog.” 


SOSSOSSSSSOSSSOOSOSOSOSOOSO POO SOOOOOOOOD 








WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY OAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


IRONCLADS in ACTION: a Sketch of Naval War- 


fare from 1855 to 1895, with some Account of the Development of the 
Battleship in England. By H. W. WiLson. With numerous Dlustrations, 


Maps, Plans, and Tables, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 30s, [December. 


MY EXPERIENCES in MANIPUR and the NAGA 
HILLS. By the late Major-General Sir James JounsTONE, 'K.0.8,I., &, 
* With Portrait and Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


The CHINA-JAPAN WAR. Compiled from Japanese, 
Chinese, and Foreign Sources. By VuaprM1iR, lately of the * * * * Diplo- 
matic Mission to Corea. With Maps and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
400 pp. cloth, 16s. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By Stuart J. Read. 
Being the Latest Volume of the ‘‘Queen’s Prime Minister Series.” With 
Photogravure Portrait reproduced from a Crayon Drawing by Mr. G, F, 
Warts, R.A. Revised Edition (Fourth Thousand), crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


QUEEN ANNE and the GEORGES. By Donald G. 


MitcHetr. (‘Ik Marvel’). Being the Third Volume of “ English Lands, 
Letters, and Kings.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE 
of the UNITED KINGDOM for 1896. Fifty-sixth Year. The cheapest and 
handiest book of reference, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

(Immediately. 


VIGNETTES from FINLAND; or, Twelve Months 


in Strawberry Land. By A. M. Cuive BayLEy, With Map and numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


AWHEEL to MOSCOW and BACK: the Record of a 
Record Oycle Ride. By Rosert L. Jerrerson, Author of “To Constanti- 
nople on a Bicycle.” With a Preface by Lieut.-Col. A. R.Savite. Fully 
Ilustrated, post 8vo, boards, 23. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG. By Charles 


Lams. With numerous Designs by Mr. C. O. Murray, and engraved by R. 
Patterson. Post 8vo, 2s. 


HEALTH and CONDITION in the ACTIVE and the 
SEDENTARY. By N. E. Yorke-Davis, Licentiate of the{Royal College ot 
Physicians of London, M.R.C.8, Author of “ Foods for the Fat.” Third 
Edition (Fourth Thousand), crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TOWNSEND HARRIS: First American Envoy to 


Japan. By Witiiam Exiot Grirris, D.D., Author of “ Japan: in history, 
Folk-Lore, and Art.” With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 83, 6d. 


The MAKING of the NATION. By General Francis 


A. WALKER. Being the New Volume in the “American History Series.” 
With Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of NORTH ATLANTIC STEAM NAVI- 
GATION. Withsome Account of Early Ships and Ship-Owners. By Henry 
Fry, ex-President of Dominion Board of Trade of Canada, and Lloyd's 
Agent at Quebec. With Map and over 5) Illustrations of Ships and Portraits 
of Owners. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s, 6d. 


The COURTSHIP of MILES STANDISH. By Henry 
Wapsworth LONGFELLOW. Illustrated Edition. With Designs by George 
H. Bonghton, Frank T. Merrill, and others; Facsimiles and Notes on 
Colonial Plymouth. 1 vol. crown &vo, attractively bound, 6s, 6d. 


From YEAR to YEAR. Poems and Hymns for all 
the Sundays and Holy Days of the Church. By E. H. Bickerstetu, D.D, 
Bishop of Exeter. Third Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged, smal! 
crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BRIEF HISTORY of WOOD ENGRAVING from 


ITS INVENTION. By the late JosepnH CunpDALL, Author of “ Holbein and 
his Works,’’ &c,. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HOW to TREAT ACCIDENTS and ILLNESSES: a 
Handbook for the Home, By Honnor Morten, Author of “ Sketches of 
Hospital Life,” *‘ The Nurse’s Dictionary, &c. With Illustrations, post 8vo, 
boards, 2s, ; cloth, 2s, 6d, 


HOW to BECOME a JOURNALIST: a Practical 
Guide to Newspaper Work. By Ernest Puiuips, M.I.J. With an Intro- 
duction by Mr. P. H, Dunzar, Vice-President of the Institute of Journalists. 
Post 8vo, boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s, 6d. 


New Gift-Books for Boys 
LES VERNE’S NEW WORK. 


JU 
CAPTAIN ANTIFER. By Jules Verne, Author of 
“‘Around the World in Eighty Days,” &. With nearly 70 Illustrations, 
crown 8v0, cloth, gilt edges, 63, 


The MARBLE CITY: being the Strange Adventures 


of Three Boys. By R. D, CHETWODE. With numerous Illustrations, crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


The HUNTING of the AUK. By Frank Cowper, 


M.A, Illustrated by F. C. Patterson and the Author. Crown 8yo, cloth, 53, 


The NEW HOUSE MASTER: a School Story. By 


cases Epwarpes. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, giic 
ges, 5s. 
“It is a lively, animated, and adventurous story of the ongoingsof a set of 
boys at a school in Yorkshire. It is brightly written, and will readily please a 
boy reader.’’—Scotsman, 

By 


SEA YARNS for BOYS: Spun by an Old Salt, 


W. J. Henperson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“A book to delight all boys.”—Glasgow Herald. 
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